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PATTERN FOR TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 
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CHILDBEN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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OPERA, OR EVENING CLOAK. 
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CLOTH MANTLE FOR SPRING. 









































WALKING-DRESS OF CAMEL’S-HAIR. 
























































CARRIAGE- DRESS. 


GIRL’S DRESS. 
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JOYOUS FARMER, 
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WATER-PROOF CLOAK FOR SPRING. 
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SOCIAL LIFE A 


BY HENRY 


HAT was the social 
life of a hundred 
years ago? How did 
our great grandmo- 
thers dress, amuse 
themselves, and 
spend their time? 
We propose, in this 
article, to answer 
the inquiry. 

SEDAN CHAIR. We select society 
in Philadelphia, because, in 1776, this city was 
the most typical of the several American ones. 
It was not only. the largest and wealthiest, but 
its central position made it a favorite resort 
for visitors in winter. It had well-paved streets, 
and broad side-walks, when even Paris was with- 
out the latter. It was brightly lit at night also. 
The wide avenues intersected each other at right 
angles, and were shaded by noble forest trees. 
Jefferson, even after he had been abroad, con- 
sidered Philadelphia the most beautiful city in 
the World. 

The houses of the wealthy were large and sub- 
stantial, constricted of brick, after the best Eng- 


THE PENN MANSION. 


CENTURY AGO. 


J. VERNON. 
lish models. One of the oldest had been built as 
early as 1700, by a wealthy merchant of that 
day, and became, subsequently, the residence 
of William Penn. We give an engraving of it. 
Another mansion, erected shortly after this, 
likewise for a wealthy merchant, was also a good 


‘ THE GOVERNORS’ HOUSE. 
specimen of the time, and was occupied by suc 
cessive governors. Another, built about 1750, 
belonged to Dr. Duche, Rector of Christ Church. 
Another b the residence of Gen. Washing- 
ton, when President. We give engravings of 
all three of these. 

The country-houses, that abounded in the vi- 
cinity, were not less spacious and costly. We 
engrave a view of the interior of Hope Lodge, 
where Governor Keith lived, This stately man- 
sion was erected as far back as 1720. 

The citizens of Philadelphia were divided into 
two broadly-defined classes, the gentry and the 
tradespeople. The former consisted of the richer 
merchants, the public officials, the professional 
men, and a few proprietors of independent for- 
tunes. The tradespeople were easily recognized 
by their plainer attire. Mechanics wore their 
aprons even in the streets. The gentry and 
tradespeople never mixed socially. 
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The number of families that constituted what } He describes one of these Assemblies. The 


was called ‘society’ was comparatively small. 


REV. DR. DUCHE’S HOUSE. 
the Colonies, had hardly forty-five thousand in- 
habitants. New York, however, had only twenty- 
five thousand, Boston about the same, Balti- 


more six thousand. Lists of the Assemblies, } 


or public dancing parties, which were given 
every winter by the gentry, have been preserved, 
and they rarely show. more than fifty names of 
ladies. The Marquis de Chastellux, who came 
to America with Rochambeau, holding the rank 
of Major General, was a frequent guest at even- 
ing parties in Philadelphia, and he seems never 
to have met more than thirty ladies at a time. 
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dances were country dances, and the minuet. 
Let us quote from the lively Frenchman, and try 
to realize the scene, a hundred years ago. “A 
manager, or master of ceremonies,” he says, 
“presides. He presents to the gentlemen and 
ladies, dancers, billets folded up, containing each 
@ number; thus fate decides the male and female 
partner for the whole evening. All the dances 


WASHINGTON'S HOUSE. 
are previously arranged, and the dancers are 
called in their turn.’”’ Certainly rather stiff, all 
this. The Marquis, at least, seems to have 
thought so. He tells a story, too, of a young 
girl, who began to talk to her partner, and so 
forgot her turn, and whom the Manager reproved 
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by calling out, “ Miss, take care what you are 
about. Do you think you came here for your 
pleasure ?”” 

The Marquis describes a private ball, also, 
which appears to have been even more select. 
“There were near twenty women,”’ he says, 
“twelve or fourteen of whom were dancers; 
each of them having her partner, as is the cus- 
tom in America; with this partner she dances 
the whole evening, without being allowed to take 
another. It is true,” he adds, ‘that every 
severe law requires mitigation, and that it often 
happens that a young lady, after dancing two or 
three first dances with her partner, may make a 
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BALL DRESS, 1776. 
fresh choice, or accept of the invitation she has 
received. Strangers have generally the privi- 
lege of being complimented with the handsomest 
women. The ball was suspended, toward mid- 
night, by @ supper, served in the manner of 
coffee, on several different tables. The ball con- 
tinued till two in the morning.” 

The dresses worn at these festivities, were 
those fashionable in Europe at the time. A 
dress cost more, however, than now, but it 
was not so often renewed. Women were just 
as eager to follow the latest modes as they 
are at present. All the richer ladies sent to 
London for their wardrobes in 1776, exactly as 
wealthy women send to Paris for them in 1876. 
We give, here, a costume of the day, one of the 
most elaborate, however. Hoops, it will be. 











GENTLEMAN'S FULL DRESS, 1776. 
seen, were enormous. Shoes were high-heeled. 
The hair was worn at the most extravagant 
height, even more so, often, than in the illustra- 
tion. It was piled up, and puffed, tifl the fabric 
became a veritable tower of Babel. The dressing 
of the hair took so much time, that, when a ball 
was given, the hair-dressers hardly had food or 
rest, and many ladies, in order to make sure, 





HEAD-DRESS, 1776. - 


had their hair dressed, and sat up the whole 
night before. There exists, in a private family 
in Philadelphia, a sketch made by Major Andre, 
of the head-dress of a famous belle of that period. 
We give an engraving of it here, with this expla- 
nation of its authenticity, lest our readers should 
think it a caricature. 

To these balls ladies usually went in sedan 
chairs. The hoops worn, when in full dress, were 
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so enormous, that it would have been difficult to 
get in or out of any vehicle that was swung 
high. When a lady entered a sedan chair, the 
chair was brought into the hall, and placed level 
with the floor. Her hoop was then tilted up in 
front of her; she stepped in; and in this plight 
she was borne off by two stalwart porters. We 
give an illustration of a sedan chair as the 
initial letter of this article. 

The gentlemen invariably wore breeches, silk 
stockings, and shoes, at these entertainments. 
We give one of these costumes, also an elaborate 
one: very few wore coats and waistcoats so much 
embroidered. Boots did not come into use, in 
Philadelphia, even in the streets, until after the 
war. The coat, waistcoat. and breeches, in full 
dress, were of silk, or even velvet. Even for 
morning wear, coats were generally gay in color. 
John Hancock, when he came to the first Con- 
gress, wore a scarlet coat. We have now before 
us an original miniature of a gentleman, who fell 
ip one of the first battles of the war, and who is 
represented in an evening costume of purple silk, 
with an elaborate laced cravat. A fashionable 
riding-dress is thus described. ‘I was attired,” 
says the wearer, ‘‘in the most gaudy trappings 
of a French beau; my hair powdered and per- 
fumed; my queue, tied in a double knot; and a 





gold-headed cane, attached to a button-hole of 





a 


my scarlet coat.’’ This, we must explain, was the 
costume in which he set forth to ride, on horse- 
back, for a journey of sixty miles. 

The women of Philadelphia, the belles of these 
balls, were noted for their erect carriage, grace- 
ful movements, and brilliant complexions. They 
seem to have been a more vigorous race than their 
descendants, though not less beautiful and fasci- 
nating. They owed this more robust health, no 
doubt, to their active habits. They lived a good 
deal in the open air. They performed many 
light household duties, which are now left, at 
least in rich families, to servants. They were 
not broken down, in girlhood, as too many now 
are, by excessive and prolonged study. They 
were, in consequence, less nervous. They pos- 
sessed gayer spirits. They could endure fatigue, 
even trouble, better. They not unfrequently 
made the journey to New York or Baltimore on 
horseback, wearing a mask to protect the com- 
plexion. Sometimes they went even as far as 
Boston in this guise. 

Manners, on the whole, were more primitive 
than now. Among the gentry, good manners 
were moulded on those of the upper classes in 
England ; but even with this class something of an 


antique flavor, a half-Arcadian simplicity, re-_ 


mained. One proof of this was the custom, at 
that time prevalent, of sitting at the front door, 
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“ANOING THE MINUET. 
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on pleasant days, toward evening. Many houses 
had a porch. Nearly all had at least seats on 
each side of the door-steps. Here the young 
ladies sat, dressed in their best; and here the 
young gentlemen came to pay their respects. 
It was a custom more common, of course, with 
the tradespeople than with the gentry; but it 
prevailed with both classes. Nearly everybody 
in business, no matter how extensive, lived in 
the house where it was carried on: 

There was, however, very considerable refine- 
meut, with all this simplicity, Many wealthy 
young men went to Europe to study law, or 
medicine, and a few were even graduates: at 
Oxford. Girls were always educated in America, 
however ; generally at day-schools, or at home. 
There were as yet no boarding-schools in Phila- 
delphia. Ladies were not as showily educated 
as their sisters of to-day, but, perhaps, they were 
really better educated, at least for all the pur 
poses of life. In true womanliness, in purityof 
thought as well as of deed, in modesty, and in 
nobleness of chardcter, they certainly were not 
inferior. They spoke, and wrote, a racy, idiomatic 
English. They were sympathetic, without being 
coquettish, earnest without being prudish. They 
seem to have been infinitely charming. This, at 
least, was the impression they left, not only on 
de Chastellux, but to an even greater degree on 
Iauzan, and others of the younger French offi- 
cers, all of whom speak rapturously of their 
naturalness, modesty, sprightliness, and fascina- 
tion. .We have ourselves read letters, belonging 
to Philadelphia families, written by ladies of that 
day to absent husbands; and there is nothing, 
not even the famous epistles of Mrs. Col. Hutchin- 
son, that excels them. 

In fact, letter-writing was cultivated as an art. 
There were no telegraphs; the mails were slow; 
postage was expensive. Hence a letter was not 
an every-day affair. It always had news, and the 
news was told racily. Something of this habit 


was carried into conversation. Fewer books were’ 


read then than now, but they were of the very 
best kind, and they were more fully digested and 
assimilated. There was such a thing as talk in 
those days. The French officers mention ladies, 
both in Philadelphia and in Boston, distinguished 
for their brilliant conyersation. The talk, when 
studied, did not seem so. The repartee appeared 
to be spontaneous, and usually was. There 
are still left, in Philadelphia, ladies who inherit 
these old traditions, who are vivacious without 
being fast, and whose chief charm is a certain 
sympathy, or magnetism, or both, which is a 
compound alike of heart and intellect, and which 
is infinitely bewitching. A total absence of self- 
Vou, LXIX.—12 


consciousness, producing the most exquisite ease 
and self-possession, was the charm, then, as now, 
of a high-bred Philadelphia woman. 

We can hardly speak as favorably of the men 
of that day. Swearing was not uncommon, even 
among gentlemen ; gaming ran high ; hard-drink- 
ing was frequent. At all entertainments, punch 
was the beverage. A dinner was a very stately 
affair. The Marquis de Chastellux thus records 
his impressions of one. ‘‘It was served,’’ he 
says, ‘‘in the American, or, if you will, the English 
fashion, consisting of two courses; one compre- 
hending the entrées, the roast meat, and the 
warm side-dishes; the other the sweet pastry, 
and confectionery. When this was removed, the 
cloth was taken off, and apples, nuts, and chest- 
nuts, were served; then healths were drank. 
The coffee, which came afterward, served as a 
signal to rise from table.’ Dinners a la Russe 
were then an unknown quantity. Even yet there 
are houses in Philadelphia where they are con- 
sidered a barbarous innovation. 

Nothing struck this elegant Frenchman, ac- 
customed to the atmosphere of Versailles, so 
unpleasantly, and with good reason, as this cus- 
tom of drinking healths. Fortunately, it has 
long ago gone out of fashion. ‘I find it an ab- 
surd, and truly barbarous practice,’ he says, 
‘the first time you drink, and at the beginning 
of dinner, to call out successively to each indi- 
vidual to let him know you drink his health. 
The actor in this ridiculous comedy is sometimes 
ready to die with thirst, while he is obliged to 
inquire the names, or catch the eyes of five and 
twenty persons. The most civil of the Americans 
are not content with this general call; every 
time they drink they make partial ones, for ex- 
ample, four or five persons at a time.’’ 

The Philadelphians entertained at tea, as well 
as at dinner. The Marquis describes one’ of 
these .tea-parties as an ‘‘assembly pretty much 
like the conversazione of Italy ; for tea here is the 
substitute for the rinfresco.’’ After another tea- 
party, he writes, ‘‘ This was the first time, since 
my arrival in America, that I had seen musie 
introduced into society, and mix with the amuse- 
ment.” He then tells how a young lady present 
played on the harpsichord, for though the piano 
had been invented, it had not yet come into 
general use, and the harpsichord, which had 
. quills instead of hammers, was still the gene- 
ral favorite. Another young lady sang, ‘‘ with 
timidity,”’ says the Marquis, ‘‘ but with a pretty 
voice.”” Then one of the gentlemen sent for 
his harp; accompanied the singer, and played 
several pieces. By this time, the mercurial 
Frenchmen, for there were several present, had 
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become enthusiastic for a dance. So ‘the Vi- 
comteé de. Noailles,”’ (poor fellows! most/of them 
died by the guillotine,) “took down a: violin 
which was mounted with harp-strings, and made 
the young ladies dance, while their mothers and 
other grave personages chatted in another room.” 
A pretty picture! Almost idyllic! 

There were other entertainments. Private con- 
certs were held at the houses of many ofthe 
wealthy. At these, bits of operas, especially 
burlesques, were sometimes'produced. <A favorite 
performer was a wit of the day, who afterward 
became a grave judge. | Fashionable calls were 
made in the morning, or strictly speaking, about 
noon. The dinner hour, at least among the rich, 
was from four to five o’ clock. 

The dinner-party, after all, was the most fre- 
quent method of entertaining; and then, as 
now, Philadelphia was noted for its hospitality. 
Nothing, in the social life of the place, seems to 
have struck John Adams with such force, as 
these dinner-parties. He writes home to his 
wife, amazed at what he thought their luxury 
and prodigality. ‘‘ We go to Congress, at nine,” 
he says, ‘and there we stay, most earnestly en- 
gaged in debates upon the most abstruse: mys- 
teries of state, until three in the afternoon; then 
we adjourn, and go to dine with some of the 
nobles of Pennsylvania at four o'clock, and feast 
upon ten thousand delicacies, and sit drinking 
Madeira, Claret, and Burgundy till six or seven, 
and then go heme fatigued to death with busi- 
ness, company, and care.”’ 

The country around Philadelphia is one of the 
richest in the world. Its beef, butter, and other 
edibles, were famous even then. Venison and 
canvass-back were common; when in season. The 
West India trade brought plenty of green turtle. 
The cellars of the wealthy had long been famous 
for choice Madeira wines. At 'these dinner-par- 
ties full justice was done to every delicacy.» The 
consequence was that gout was almost universal. 
Many of the most eminent men of 1776 were 
crippled, by that disease, long before they were 
fifty; and plenty of their descendants, inherit- 
ing the malady, havé cause to regret the turtle 
and madeira of ‘that good: old time.’’ There 
was actually a club called the ‘*@lutton.”? An- 
other club, higher in character, survives to this 
day. Lafayette, as well as Washington, were 


often its guests, at the Fish-House, on the Schuyl-, 


kill, A glimpse at the manners of the time miay 
be got from a famous punch, which is still hrewed 
at this clu, after the old receipt ; but which we 
moderns dare only sip of, it is so potent, in- 
stead ef drinking it by goblets full, as our great 
grandfathers did. 


It must not be supposed, however, that deep 
potations were peculiar to Philadelphia. They 
were the fashion of the times, and prevailed in 
the other Colonies also; in fact, among all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. They were even worse 
in’ London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, than in Ame- 
Yica; as the diaries and letters of that day abun- 
dantly show. Washington was one of the very 
few abstemious men of his generation. 

The wedding entertainments were quite expen- 
sive. The house of the girl’s parents was gene- 
rally filled with guests to dine, who: afterward 
stayed to tea, and subsequently tosupper. “For 
two days,” says old John F. Watson, the gar 
rulous Annalist of Philadelphia, ‘‘ punch was 
dealt out in profusion. The gentlemen saw the 
groom on the first floor, and ‘then ascended to 
the second floor, where ‘they saw the bride: 
there every gentleman, even to one hundred ina 
day, kissed her. ‘Besides this, the married pair, 
for two weeks, saw large ‘tea-parties at their 
home, having in attendance-every night the 
groomsmen and the bridemaids.”’ 

These marriages were almost universally happy. 
There were no divorce suits‘at that period, to be 
the scandal of courts, and the gossip of news- 
papers. Young couples married for love, and 
had faith in the future. Nothing impressed the 
French officers so much as the domestic felicity 
they saw everywhere. The Marquis de Chastel- 
lux, who had remained a bachelor up to the age 
of forty, went home, and married shortly after, 
on which Gen. Washington wrote him a con- 
gratulatory letter, which we quote, for its play- 
ful, even jocular character; that could hardly 
have been expected from so grave a personage. 
“T saw, by the eulogium you often made on the 
happiness of domestic life in America,” writes 
the great man, ‘that you had swallowed the 
bait; and that you would as surely be taken, one 
day or another, as that you were a philosopher 
anda soldier. So your day has at length come! 
; Lam glad of it, with all my heart and soul. It 
is quite good enough for you. Now you are well 
served for coming to fight in favor of the Ame 
rican rebels, all the way across the Atlantic ocean, 
by catching that terrible contagion, domestic fe- 
licity, which, like the small-pox, is a plague & 
man can have only once in his life.” 

The minuet, of which.we spoke in an earlier 
page, was a stately, yet graceful dance, which 
has long gone out of fashion. We give an en- 
graving of it, with appropriate costumes. 

And now, fair reader, you begin, perhaps, to 
have some idea, by aid of pen and pencil, how 





our grandmothers and great-grandmothers lived, 
a hundred years ago. 
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LOVE UNDER THE SNOW. 





BY NELLIE WILDER, 





«1 do think it is toobad ; it isn’t half fair.’ 

« What is the trouble?” asked Mr. Williams, 
as he looked up, from his paper, at the troubled 
face of his niece, Kate Allison, 

“Why, only to think that I left the city, and 
came off up here, to spend a quiet winter with 
you, and all because I was heartily sick of the 
frivolities of the life I was leading there. But, 
just as I fancied myself nicely settled, who 
should follow me but that detested Frank Ed- 
wards, And, to make the matter worse, you 
insist on my accompanying him to the ball at 
Prairie Centre, to-morrow night.” 

“If you will go to the ball to-morrow night,” 
said her uncle, ‘you shall not see, nor hear of 
Frank for three months afterward, unless you 
ask for him.” 

“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Kate, bounding to 
her feet with joy. ‘“‘ Will you do as you say, 
really and truly ?”’ 

“ Yes, really and truly. Do you agree?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,”’ said Kate. And she danced 
merrily out of the room. 

“Why, Albert!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Williams, 
addressing her husband, as Kate left, ‘ How 
could you?’ 

“‘Never fear, little wife. 
in time,’’ he replied, 

Mr. Williams, with his quick perception, knew 
Kate almost better than she knew herself, and 
he believed that she really loved Frank in her 
heart, and that all she needed was to be let alone 
for a time, to find it out herself. He knew, too, 
that the more her friends tried to influence her 
in Frank’s favor, the less likely she was to dis- 
cover her own feelings toward him. 

The next evening found Kate ready for the 
ball, and in high spirits at the bright prospect 
before her, ~ 

Frank and she started early, for they had near- 
ly ten miles to go, over a wild, unbroken prairie, 
with not ® house, and only one tree, known as 
the “Lone Tree,’ between Mr. Williams’ and 
Prairie Centre, ‘the little town where the ball 
was to be held. 

“Now, Edwards, if it is storming to-morrow, 
don’t try to come home,’’ admonished Mr. Wil- 
liams, as he assisted in wrapping Kate in the 
buffalo robes. ‘I believe from appearances we 
will have o ‘blizzard,’ as our storms are called, 


It will be all right, 





before many days ; and to be on the Prairie then 
would be to freeze to death, perhaps,’’ 

“« Neyerfear,” replied Frank, ‘the sleighing is 
splendid, the roads level, and we will soon be 
there,”’ 

But Kate was more timid, and anxiously asked 
her uncle if he really thought there would be 
one of those terrible storms. Mr, Williams re- 
assured her by saying, ‘ not to-night.” 

They rode gayly along for awhile, enjoying 
the ride over the sparkling snow, and did not 
notice how fast the cloud was rising, that was 
so small when they started. But when they 
reached the ‘‘ Lone Tree,’’, the.storm, in all its 
fury, burst upon them. 

None but these who have passed through one 
of these storms can have an adequate idea of the 
wild terror ofa ‘‘blizzard’’ of the north-west. 
It, bursts forth on the most, unexpected occasions, 


‘the wind blowing a perfect gale, and the sheets 


of ice and snow striking with a blinding force 
that, none can endure long at a time; all this, 
with the thermometer at thirty below zero, and, 
perhaps, even. lower; it is enough to make the 
stoutest heart quail. What wonder, then, that 
Kate, when she realized that one of those dread- 
ed storms was upon them, should give ‘a half- 
smothered cry of fright? 

Frank reassured her, as -best |he could, by 
telling her that they were more than haltiwayi 
to their destination, with a good, trusty horse. 
** We will reach the Centre yet, without much 
difficulty,” he said. Then covering her éom- 
pletely with a buffalo-robe, he urged his horse 
te greater speed, and pushed forward through 
the blinding snow. In an incredibly short time 
the road was blocked up, however; but Frank 
only urged his horse the harder, feeling that 
they were driving for life... On,,on they went, 
until Frank thought they were certainly almost 
there, and he knew full well his faithful horse 
could not endure much more, when he suddenly 
spied a dark object close before him, and at the 
same moment his horse. stopped. Getting out of 
the sleigh to see what it was, he found, to his 
horror, that it was the ‘‘ Lone Tree,’ and knew 
they were lost. With a cry of despair, he sprang 
back into the sleigh, thoroughly frightening Kate, 
who jumped to her feet, asking the cause of her 
alarm. Fora moment he did not reply. Then, 
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with a calmness that surprised himself, he ex- 
plained it all to her. 

Kate, with despair in her voice, exclaimed, 
«‘ Oh, Frank, what shall we/do?”’ 

The answer that struggled on his lips for ut- 
terance was, ‘‘ Freeze to death!’’ But, with a 
powerful effort he forcod it back, and told her 
that the only plan he knew of was to form as 
good a shelter as they could of their sleigh and 
robes; then let the snow drift over them, and 
remain there until morning. 

Kate begged him to drive home, but he ex- 
plained the uselessness of the attempt. ‘ Be- 
sides,’’ said he, ‘‘ I cannot force cur horse through 
the storm any longer. He is completely worn 
out.” 

Kate gave a reluctant consent, for she felt that 
Frank was correct; so, with all speed, they ar- 
ranged their shelter, for both were already very 
cold. 

Fora long time ‘not a word was spoken; each 
seemed busy with thought. Kate, unable to bear 
the silence longer, ‘finally asked Frank to speak 
to her. 

** Speak ‘to you?’ said he, ‘‘I did not suppose 
you would ever wish to hear me speak again. 
I thought you must always hate me, for bringing 
you here to freeze.”’ 

‘Oh,’ Frank, don’t speak so,” she sobbed, 
hysterically. 

The tone of his voice, more than his words, 
was like’a two-edged sword to Kate. She thought 
of the way she had’treated him, and the bargain 
she'‘had made with her uncle only the day be- 
fore; all this, unnerved as she was, was more 
than she coald bear. ° She buried her face in her 
hands, ‘unable 'to say another word. 





Frank drew his arm around her, and there, 
under the snow, he told her the old, old story, 
that is always old, and yet is always new. He 
told her how he had hoped to win her love, and 
how often, when he thought his cup of joy was 
almost full, she had dashed it to the ground, leay- 
ing him almost in despair Poor Kate! she was 
completely conquered. Nestling to him, she ac- 
knowledged that she had loved him all the time, 
“Only everybody tormented me so,” she sobbed, 
“that I never suspected it,” 

We will not follow them through all the hours 
of that long night. Suffice it to say, that time 
sped swiftly, when on the wings of love. Near 
morning the storm abated, and the poor horse 
that had been left to his own devises, went home, 
thoroughly frightening the good people there. 
Mr. Williams made all haste to search for the 
lost ones, fearing, however, that he would only 
find their dead bodies. Taking the direct route 
for Prairie Centre, he came at last to the drift 
that they were under, and spying the corner of 
a buffalo-robe, raised it, and beheld the fugitives 
seemingly enjoying themselves finely, and un- 
aware that morning and a fine day were upon 
them. 

With many sallies and jokes he took them into 
his sleigh, and soon had them safe at home. 

At the door, Mr. Williams informed Frank 
that Kate could not see him again for three 
months. ‘That was the condition” she made, 
he said, archly, ‘‘ before she would go with you.” 

Kate’s answer was to box her uncle’s ears. 

*€ Don’t listen to such trash,” she said to Frank, 
taking his arm, and with that she marched into 
the house, completely ignoring her uncle’s com- 
promise. 





AT NIGHT. 


BY NANNIE A. HEPWORTH. 


Jvsr two little words, my darling, 
You said at parting this morn, 

A whispered good-by of courage, 
Of tenderest wife-love born. 

I thought, as I caught the sunshiue 
Of trust in your eyes’ clear blue: 

How easy to heed the warning— 
Could I doanght than “be true!” 


For then I saw not the trials 
Waiting to darken my way, 

Nor dreamt of hov'ring temptations 
That might have led me astray, 

Had it not been for the good-by, 
You uttered with faith so bright, 





That, shining all day before me, 

Has proven « beacon of light, 
Nerving and guiding me onward, 

And bringing at night to you, 
The love which deth with blessing 
One who has helped me “be true!” 





And thus in the unknown future, 
Though toilsome and rough my way, 

From the words you whisper at parting, 

Tl gather strength for each day ; 

Ay! for the years that are coming, 
Number they many or, few, 

In life and through death, my darling, 
To God and you I'll “be true!” 





ROW DEACON WISEMAN WENT TO THE CIRCUS. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


Deacon WIsEMAN, all the old women of the 
place declared, was ‘‘ dreadful sot in his ways.” 
In his own family his will was as unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. As to 
his wife, it never entercd her meek, little head 
to dispute any of the rules which he laid down ; 
with her, ‘‘ the deacon says,’ was the end of all 
controversy ; and ‘the deacon usually had con- 
siderable to say upon all points that came up. 

Circuses wére his especial abomination, and it 
did seem that all the circus managers in Christen- 
dom bad combined to annoy him, for surely 
there was no place Visited’so frequently as Oak- 
ville by these “‘ inventions of the Evil One,” as 
the deacon termed them. When their advertise- 
ments appeared in the village paper, he would 
solemnly read them aloud, at the breakfast-table, 
with such comments as he considered appropri- 
ate ; he would piously thank Heaven that no one 
belonging to him was so far gone on the road to 
perdition, and so lacking in self-respect, as to be 
willing to be seen in such a place. Then he 
would furnish his children with money as gravely 
as though he were providing for their funeral 
expenses, remarking, 

“You can do as you please about going to the 
circus. I wish you all to act from your own con- 
victions of the right, not from compulsion. But 
you know my views on the subject.” 

To attend the circus in the face of all this, re- 
quired more courage than the deacon’s children 


generally possessed. There was a single excep- , 


tion, however. 

His son, Aristarchus, had grown to the estate of 
manhood, married, and brought his bride to his 
father’s house. She was a bright, merry young 
thing, a universal favorite, and soon wound her- 
self around the old deacon’s heart to a surprising 
extent. Not long after she came to Oakville, a 
circus was advertised, and the deacon, faithful 
in the discharge of his duty, discoursed upon 
the iniquity of such exhibitions, and wondered 
that the performers were not’ struck dead, as a 
righteous judgment upon them, for their wick- 
edness. 

Estelle, the young bride, was very much 
amused, during the morning, to see the people 
pour in from the surrounding country. Whole 
families, including the unconscious babe, drove 
in, in their farm-wagons, from many miles away, 





carrying with them hay for their horses,. and 
cheese and gingerbread for their own refresh- 
ment, thus saying the expense of hotel-bills. 
Then came the circus, The chariot was a large, 
gilded affair, quite gorgeous to behold; a live 
lion rode upon it, unchained, and a hyena, in 
the same free condition, lay at the feet of a 
woman. Then there were beautifully-caparisoned 
horse’, stepping proudly to the notes of music; 
and quite a procession of cute-looking little mules, 
covered with ekins, to represent zebras. 

“I think I should like, to go to this. circus,” 
said Estelle. ‘I never went to one in my life.’’ 

The old deacon looked up as if he had felt a 
sudden shock of electricity. 

‘* Why do you care to go, Estelle ?”’ 

‘‘Qh, because I never have been, and I should 
like to see what they do. Besides, it is so dull 
here, there is so little going on.’’ And then she 
flew to the front door,,to take a survey of a 
group just in from the country. There were 
the farmer, his wife, and ten children, all crowd- 
ed into one wagon, and all looking the picture 
of happy expectancy ; while two. of the boys 
were so full of delight that it was effervescing in 
a series of somersaults performed over the other 
occupants of the wagon. 

‘* Perhaps, father,’’ said Mrs. Wiseman, ‘‘ we 
had better not undertake to thwart Estelle, as 
she seems anxious to go, she may think we wish 
to control her.”’ 

‘“«T haye nothing to say,” replied \the deacon. 
* Of course, Estelle must do as she pleases; but 
it does seem as though Satan had crept into my 
household.”’ 

Mrs. Wiseman looked mournful, as she felt it 
her duty to do in conformity with the deacon’s 
present frame of mind, Then she sought her 
son, Aristarchus, and suggested, that as Estelle 
had eyidently set her mind upon going to the 
circus, perhaps he had better take her, Aris- 
tarchus learned that many of the best families in 
town were to be represented there, accordingly 
he invited his wife to-go, 

Estelle found everything new to her, and she 
enjoyed the performances as;much as any of the 
children, At the tea-table she was quite full of 
what she had seen, and astonished the deacon, 
as well as the other members of the family, by 
breaking forth with, 
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*‘ Father, you ought to go to the circus !’”’ 

*« J go to the circus ?”’ 

‘* Yes, certainly ; you have no idea of the won- 
derful things they do ‘there.”’ 

‘‘IT hope I never may have,’’ piously ejacu- 
lated the deacon. 

Estelle paid no heed to this, but continued. 
«*One man stood on a globe about two feet in 
diameter, and walked upon it all around the in- 
closure ; then, still keeping it under his feet, he 
walked up and down an inclined plane.” 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that a man did 
that, and never slipped!’’ exclaimed the deacon, 


who had no more idea of what transpired at a: 


cirous than an infant; for his views in regard to 
it were so well known, and so emphatical, that 
no one had ever before ventured to describe it 
to him. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Estelle, “‘and they 
did much more wonderful things than that. 
Why, father,‘one man stood on the ground, 
while another climbed up him, and stood upon 
his shoulders; then a third climbed up. them 
both, and stood upon the shoulders of the second 
man. 

** Dotell !’’ exclaimed the deacon and his wife, 
in the same breath. ‘‘ And they didn’t tumble 
over ?” 

** No, indeed.' But after they had stood for a 
few moments, the top one ran down the other 
two as nimbly as a squirrel, and sprang lightly 
to the ground ; then the lowest one seized a man 
in each hand, and, with the one still on his 
shoulder, he walked half across the inclosure.”’ 

‘¢ That won’t do, Estelle'!’’ cried the deacon. 
‘* I was beginning to believe your first story, but 
this is utterly impossible. I see that you are 
trying to impose upon my verdancy.” 

* Indeed, father,’ put in Aristarchus, “she 
is not joking at all; everything she has told you 
is positively true.’ 

‘* You ought to go and see for yourself,” added 
Estelle. “I know you would be delighted,” 

‘What else did they do?’ inquired the dea- 
con, unable to repress his curiosity. 

«*A man rode a horse swiftly around the ring, 
while his little daughter, six years old, stood 
straight upon the top of his head, with nothing 
to support her.” 

“The poor little thing!’’ sighed Mrs. Wise- 
man. “ And she lived?” 

‘*¢ To be sure she did.” 

“ What else did they dof” again demanded 
the deacon, leaning forward, breathlessly, while 
his tea remained untasted, and he had forgotten 
to help himself to a biscuit. 

«TI shall not tell you anything more,” replied 





Estelle, laughing. ‘‘ You must go and see for 
yourself ; go this evening, father ; it will do you 
good, and surely there is no harm in it.”’ 

**I go to the circus?” said the deacon, hesi- 
tating. ‘‘ Do you really advise me to go?’ 

- “Of course, I do,” said Estelle. ‘You ought 
to go.”’ ' 

The other members of the family exchanged 
meaning glances, and did their best to conceal 
their amusement. 

When all arose from the table, the old deacon 
walked up and down the hall, musing upon 
what he had heard. He did very much wish to 
see for himself the wonderful things which had 
been described to him. Then Estelle came up, 
and passed her hand through his arm. 

« Come, father, it is time for you to get ready 
to go.” 

“Do you vanily, weeem: thas I had better go to 
the circus? How can I?” 

‘‘ Why, it is the easiest thing in the world. 
Here, you are within a stone’s throw of it.” 

‘‘True. But had I better go?” 

‘Certainly. I really think you ought to go. 
How can you speak for or against that which 
you know nothing at all about? After you have 
been once, you can advise intelligently on the 
subject.”’ 

“A very good argument,” said the Deacon. 
*‘T had not thought of that before;’’ and, shortly 
after, the old women of Oakville put on their 
bonnets, and went out to inform their neighbors 
that they had ‘‘ jest seen Deacon Wiseman a goin’ 
to the curcus! Couldn’t it be that he had took 
leave of his senses.” 

The Deacon now saw sights such as had never 
assailed his vision, waking or sleeping, before. 
He laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and sat leaning forward, with breath suspended, 
while some of the most daring feats were being 
performed. Finally, he was unable longer to 
contain himself, and, seizing his hat, he ran 
home, that his effervescing feelings might have 
some vent. 

‘Mother, mother!’’ he called, frantically, 
through the house. 

‘« What is it, father? Is the village on fire?” 
cried the partner of his bosom, springing from 
her bed, in alarm, and appearing before her ex- 
cited lord in white drapery. 

**No, no!’ was the response. ‘But such 
wonderful things they are doing at the circus! 
T had to come home to tell you. Why, mother, 
women stand upright on horses going at full 
speed; and then, as if that were not enough to 
break their necks, they have hoops put in their 
way, and they spring through them, landing on 
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their feet, on their horses’ backs, they keeping 
up the same speed all the time !”’ 

«You don’t say so |’’ 

«Yes, Idol’’ caxitradieted the Deacon. ‘‘Then 
a man rode two horses at once, both going at 
fall speed. He was standing up, with a foot on 
each, and a little boy stood straight on the top 
of his head |” 

« And he didn’t tumble off ?”’ 

‘No, indeed. I was expecting him to every 
minute, and was so glad to see the doctor there, 
handy, in case he broke his neck. Men walk 
up each other, as if they were ladders, and stand 
on each other’s heads and shoulders, just as if that 
were what heads and shoulders were made for.’’ 

«Why, how you talk! What is the world 
coming to ?’’ 

“I tell you, mother, it is well worth seeing; and 
if you were dressed, I would haye you go along. 
But I must be off, or I shall lose some of it.’’ 

It was not long before the Deacon rushed in 
again. 

“Mother, mother!,.It won’t do for you to 
miss all this. You must get up and dress your- 
self, and come to the circus, A man climbs 
up @ rope, to a horizontal bar, which is thirty 
feet high, and hangs there for some seconds, 


suspended by his hands; then he reverses him- 
self, and hangs suspended by his feet, head 


downward, It seems to make no difference with 
these fellows which end they stand on. Then 
another man comes on, and the first one catches 
him by the ankles, and they both hang head down- 
wards. But come, mother, aren’t you ready? 
We shall lose a great deal.” 





«Yes, I believe so,’”’ replied his wife, absently. 
‘« But do you think they are real men, or aren’t 
they just images dressed up, and made to move 
by pulling wires ?”’ 

** Not a bit of it,’”’ replied the Deacon. 
are just as much alive as you and I are.”’ 

“Now, mother!’’ exclaimed Aristarchus, laugh- 
ing, as he met the couple at the front door, 
‘pray, do go back and put on your bonnet. 
Don’t disgrace us all by running off to the circus 
in your night-cap.”’ 

‘*Qh, I forgot all about that!’’ replied Mrs. 
Wiseman, hastily making the desired change. 
‘«I was in such a hurry to see those two men 
hanging in the air, with their heads down- 
wards.”’ 

‘¢] hardly think you will see that performance,”’ 
retorted her son. “‘ They don’t usually remain 
in that position for over three weeks at one 
time.”’ 

However, Mrs. Wiseman saw enough to make 
her rise on tiptoe, and hold her breath with 
anxiety. She ‘‘never saw anything like it.” 
She declared ‘‘all the men acted as if they were 
made of India-rubber, and strung on wires, and 
they seemed to feel just as much at home on 
their heads as on their feet.’’ 

For days the Deacon could talk of nothing but 
the wonderful things he had seen at the circus. 

“Then, father, you think some of the ‘inven- 
tions of the Evil One’ are well worth seeing, do 
you ?’”’ remarked Estelle, slyly. 

The Deacon fidgeted, cleared his throat, and 
finally concluded that we could not always judge 
of things until we had seen them for ourselves. 


“« They 





ADELAIDE MOORE. 


BY FRANK FULLER. 


Oh, many and many-a year ago, 
In a cottage by the moor, 

A maiden there lived, whom angels know, 
By the name of Adelaide Moore; 

And'this maiden was loved, and loved by me, 
In this distant region of yore. 

The angels envied her love and mine, 
In this cottage by the moor; 

They envied the hope of a heaven below, 
Of me and my Adelaide Moore; 

And seraphs above came wooing my love, 
And whispered their mystical lore. 

The angels of light knelt down at night, 
In this cottage by the moor, 

And took my bride from my sorrowing side— 
My bride, my Adelaide Moore. 

Yet never forever can seraphs dissever 
My soul from the soul I adore. 

Through nebulous mists they bore her far, 
My beautiful Adelaide Moore; 





Nor marked the place of her sepulchre, 
In this distant region of yore, 

Yet I follow her eyes, streaming down from the skiea, 
Beside the loud-sounding shore. 


I follow her eyes, bending down from the skies, 
Her violet eyes of yore, 

To shadowy graves, near madrigal waves, 
Along the resounding shore ; 

Yet her soul ever smiles, ’mid Elysian isles, 
The soul of my Adelaide Moore; 

It gleams and glides o'er the ghoul-haunted tides, 
That never will reach the shore. 


I dwell alone in this world of moan, 
From my beautiful Adelaide Moore ; 
My heart never longs, without bringing me songs 
Of my beautiful Adelaide Moore; 
And dreams never rise, but I see the bright eyes 
Of my darling, my bride, my life in the skics, 
Breathing their love-songs of yore, 
Their songs of the dim, distant yore. 
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OUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 126. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wuen Miriam had left her lover, in the man- 
ner narrated in an earlier chapter, he remained, 
for some ‘time, motionless, stupefied, and bewil- 
dered. But recovering his self-possession, he 
realized that it would be impossible, after what 
had passed, to remain a guest at the villa. Ac- 
cordingly he took out his tablets, wrote a hurried, 
vague apology to the Prince, and then summoned 
his principal servant. 

*«T am suddenly called away,’’ he said. ‘Get 
ready my horses and attendants, and follow, with 
the luggage, on the road to the coast. I will walk 
ahead.” 

The servant was too well trained to betray his 
surprise, and departed on his errand; while the 
young Roman, casting one last look toward the 
house, bent his steps down the hill-side. 

He walked on, until the sun was high in the 
heavens, his thoughts in such a tumult that he 
hardly knew what he did. Now anger got the 
better of him, and he bitterly reproached Miriam: 
now his,sense of justice prevailed, and he be- 
moaned his adverse fate. At last even his pre- 
judices began to be shaken. 

‘* After all,’’ he said, ‘what do I know, except 
by hearsay, against the Christians? Can it be 
possible that one so pure, so noble-minded as 
Miriam, can hold to a faith that is guilty of the 
abominable crimes imputed to this one? Surely 
there must be some mistake. Miriam is inea- 
pable of that hatred toward all the human race 
which is attributed to her sect. On the contrary, 
she has frequently said that all men are of one 
blood, that they have a common Father on High, 
and that the true Deity is not an avenging foe, 
but a beneficent parent. I had thought these 
were her sentiments as a Hebrew believer, and 
they struck me as strange, after what I knew of 
the intolerance of that faith; but they are evi- 
dently her convictions as a Christian; and if so, 
then the popular cry against the Christians must 
be an error.”’ . 

A single incident, often the most trivial, some- 
times decides a-life-time. At that moment, the 
young Roman was half-minded to turn back, 
apologize for what he had said, and ask’ to be 





i 
after, a body of Roman cavalry was seen winding 
down’a hill in front, and the leader of the cohort, 
on coming up, recognized the young noble, and 
stopped respectfully. 

‘*T am,’’ he said, ‘the bearer of a message to 
you. By great good fortune I find you here. 
The general-in-chief, concerned for your safety, 
has sent me to say, that, fearing he may yet 
have to move on Jerusalem, he hardly thinks 
it safe for you to remain there. I am glad to 
find that you have already taken the alarm. 
These are my dispatches.”’ 

The letter was from Titus himself, offering the 
young man # command in the army, and urging 
him to.léave Jerusalem at once.  ‘‘ Even the power 
of Imperial Rome,”’ it concluded, ‘‘ cannot protect 
you, if you remain. You will surely be mobbed. 
Come and join us! Your own personal merits, 
to say nothing of the claims of your family, will 
assure you rapid promotion. But if you prefer 
to return to Italy, I will give you an escort to 
Cesarea, and commend you, myself, to my august 
father, Vespasian.’’ 

Two days later found the young man at the 
camp of Titus. The martial impulse:ran in his 
blood, as in that of all of his race: so he decided 
to stay and watch the progress of events. No 
doubt the hope that he might see Miriam again 
somewhere and somehow, assisted him to come 
to this conclusion. 

We must not suppose that Titus was wiolly 
absorbed by his preparations for war. ‘The 
Roman general was fond of; relaxation, even 
of pleasure, and was surrounded by what was 
almost a court, for the wives of his principal 
officers had followed from Cesarea, bringing 
many fair and noble virgins with them. It was 
an age also of exceptionally fascinating women. 
In the marble busts that have come down to us, 
we behold a type of beauty, not indeed the very 
highest, not such as that of Miriam, but one 
which, from its very voluptuousness, was, to the 
luxurious nobles of the time, even more gener- 
ally alluring. There never was a period in his- 
tory indeed, not even that of Louis the Fifteenth, 
when society was at once so polished and yet so 
sensual, Messalina and Agrippina are names 


instructed in Christianity, when the arrival of ; that recall vices of the worst kind, nay, if we are 
his servants diverted his attention, and directly } to believe Tacitus, crimes of the darkest dye 
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even. But there was nothing in their faces to 
betray this. On the contrary, they were rarely 
beautiful, and with a beauty only short of the very 
highest. The greatest of living sculptors has 
stated it as his opinion, that, in the bust popu- 
larly known as that of Clytie, we have the like- 
ness of Nero’s favorite wife, Poppee Yet the 
features, with their almost infantine grace and 
delicacy, give no idea of that cruelty, which, for 
eighteen hundred years, has been associated with 
her name. Berenice, of whom Titus himself was 
so passionately enamored, had a countenance, as 
may still be seen in her'bust, of absolutely rav- 
ishing sweetness. To these bewildering attrac- 
tions were added all the arts of the most finished 
eoquetry. The languishing glance; the sympa- 
thetic manner; the witchery of charms, half re- 
vealed, yet half hid, were as well understood in 
the Rome of the first century as in the Paria of 
the eighteenth. They were even better under- 
stood, or, at least, more unscrupulously: prac- 
tised. It was the difference, after all, between 
a sensual Paganism and a Christian age, even 
though a debased one. 

A dozen beautiful sirens, we can call them no 
less, vied with each other, in seeking to captivate 
the young noble... Even Titus himself favored 
their designs.|. ‘‘I have heard,”’ he said, “that 
Atilia is more than half enamored ot some He- 
brew princess, and that this entanglement was 
the secret of his lingering so long at Jerusalem. 
Be it yours to win him from this delusion. One 
Roman is,enough,” with a light laugh, alluding 
to his own passion for Berenice, ‘to be capti- 
vated by a daughter of Judea. I can preach 
better than I can practise. We must secure this 
prize for some Roman beauty.”’ 

There was one of these beauties, and a great 
heiress, who bore a striking resemblance to Mir- 
iam, if that can-be called a resemblance where 
the higher element, the soul, was almost utterly 
wanting.» But the likeness, in mere person and 
face, was quite close. It attracted the young 
noble immediately, A heart is often caught in 
the rebound. Very soon the fair Julia began to 
be congratulated on her conquest. 

“I don’t know,” she said to her confidante. 
“He is incomprehensible. Ait times I am sure 
he is mine: his eyes look it; love trembles 
in his voice. Then, all at once, his thoughts 
seem far away. I. fear that his attachment 
to that Hebrew girl is stronger than we have 
been told. What incantations does’ she prac- 
tise ?”’ 

Meantime months passed, and the siege began. 
But while the mighty engines thundered at the 
walls, while the beleagured thousands began to 








suffer the pangs of famine, the dance, and song, 
and feast went on, in scores of the beautiful 
villas without the city, which had been aban- 
doneu by their owners, and were now occupied 
by the Romans. Titus himself appeared at the 
choicest of these entertainments, and banqueted 
reclining on a couch and garlanded with flowers; 
while fair women sought his smiles, and Lydian 
boys played on flutes, and beautiful female slaves 
waited at the table. And after the feast was 
over, lovers walked in the villa grounds, and ex- 
changed vows, under the soft light of oriental 
skies. 

In these festivities, the young Roman partici- 
pated also, as became his rank and the fashion 
of the times. Gradually he began to spend more 
and more of his days with the beautiful Julia. 
She, on her part, originally intending only to 
gratify her vanity through his conquest, was 
now herself a captive. She loved with all the 
passionate fervor of Italy, and, loving thus, 
omitted no art, neglected no fascination, to secure 
the object of her affections. He, on his side, 
began to ask himself, seriously, why he should 
not accept the good things the gods had thus 
provided for him? ‘I shall never see Miriam 
again,’’ he said. ‘There is a gulf between us 
that is impassable. Is it wise to abandon life to 
a hopeless dream ?’’ 

Has the reader ever seen the opera of Tann- 
hauser? Or read the medieval legend on which it 
is founded? If so, he or she can understand, 
in some degree at least, the temptations of 
the young Roman. Like the hero of that 
story, he began insensibly to yield to the sor- 
cery of the senses. For what the blandish- 
ments of Venus were to Tannhauser, that the 
voluptuous personality of this woman was to the 
Roman. 

One evening, after a banquet prolonged beyond 
midnight, with wine, and song, and languishing 
looks, when even the coldest natures had be- 
come impressionable, he and she sauntered, 
alone, down a thick alley of cedars, that cast an 
almost impenetrable shade. Gradually her whis- 
pered words, her sighs, her passionate glances 
fired his blood.. Her white, rounded arms, bare 
to the shoulder, clung to him; her lips were 
close to his own; a curl brushed his cheek. In 
another moment he would have clasped her to 
his heart, and uttered words which would have 
bound him #® her forever, when, suddenly, 
through the night air, deep and sonorous, and 
coming from some unseen source, rose an awful, 
and what seemed a warning, cry. 

«Woe, woe,” it said, “woe to Jerusalem. 
Woe, woe, woe!’’ 
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His fair companion started from his side in 
affright. | Like all of her race and creed, she 
was profoundly superstitious. The words, in- 
deed, were in the Hebrew language, und she did 
not understand them; but the tone was such 
that she felt, instinctively, that they had some 
awful meaning, for they made her blood freeze 
cold. 

The young Roman shuddered also. He re- 
membered where, and when, he had heard those 
words before. Was it, indeed, a warning? He 
looked around, but could see no one. 

** Woe, woe, woe,”’ cried the unseen speaker. 
“A voice of ruin from the East and from the 
West, from the North and from the South; a 
‘voice of ruin against the City and against the 
Temple, against the bride and the bridegroom, 
and against all the people !”’ p 

Superstitious terror had now overcome all 
other feelings in his companion. Her limbs 
would scarcely support her. She clung, in des- 
perate fear, to the young Roman. 

** Take me away,’’ she cried, ‘‘ take me away. 
Oh, what awful imprecations! Is it an angry 
god?’ She glanced in horror around. 

As she fled, dragging the young Roman with 
her, her pace increased to a run, but the fear- 
ful voice followed. 

*¢ Woe, woe,”’ it said. 
bridegroom. Woe, woe!”’ 


‘¢ To the bride and the 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir was the next day after this incident, Our 
hero, temporarily disillusioned, and still quiver- 
ing with the memory of that awful cry, had felt in 
no mood for visiting the beautiful Julia.. On the 
contrary, he began to think of many neglected 
duties, and, among others, went to visit a sick 
soldier belonging to his command. Here he 
found a stranger, whose face seemed not unfa- 
milijar, 

‘‘Surely,’’ he said, ‘‘I have met you before; 
but I cannot recall where.” 

The stranger, @ venerable man of saintly pres- 
ence, answered, 

‘‘T have seen you, noble sir, at the house of 
the Prince vd 

‘Ah, Tremember, You are a Hebrew rabbi, 
I believe. Do you know,”’ hesaid eagerly, ‘‘any- 
thing of the Prince or his daughter ?’’ 

“They are shut up in Je m. -The Prince 
believed that his duty led him there.”’ 

** And you?” 

‘“‘T thought differently.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘‘ You are a Roman noble, 
and can be trusted. I am no Hebrew rabbi, but 








a Christian teacher, and my call was to remain 
outside.” 

«* A Christian !” exclaimed his hearer. A sud- 
den suspicion flashed on him. ‘ But whatdo you 
here? Is my legionary a Christian also? [ 


have heard that your strange, your detestable , 


sect, makes great progress among the common 


people.’’ 
**Call it not detestable,” interposed the old 


man, kindly, lifting one hand ‘in deprecation, : 


* You little know what you malign. Ah! I 
would to God,’’ he added fervently, ‘‘ you could 
but see the truth, and be as we are, always ex- 
cepting the persecutions we endure.”’ 

‘The young Roman thought of Miriam, of her 
purity, and of the atmosphere of a higher life 
which seemed ever to surround her. He recalled 
his half-formed resolution, on the day he had 
left. her, to return, and ask to be instructed in 
the truths of Christianity. He laid his hand on 
the old man’s arm. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. ‘I ought not 
to have used that phrase. And I can, as you 
say, be trusted. I will not betray you, nor your 
convert here. Nay! I would fain know something 
of this Christianity which ‘Miriam professes. 
Ah! tell me something of her.” 

“I know nothing. We have not heard a word 
from the Prince since the siege began. But 
once or twice I have been informed that his 
tall, soldierly figure has been seen on the ran- 
parts. The prayers of the faithful go up, daily, 
for him and for his daughter,’”’ he added, fer- 
vently. 

They had much more conversation; and be- 
fore they parted, the old man said to his com- 
panion : 

‘* If you are in earnest, come with me to-night. 
I have tv administer to a-small congregation of 
believers, and you can then see for yourself what 
manner of persons we are.’’ 

Accordingly, when darkness had set in, the 
old man called for the young noble, and together 
they proceeded to an abandoned villa, a mile or 
more from the camp, where, in an upper cham- 
ber, about fifty persons were assembled. A few 
of them appeared tobe natives of the country, 
but mixed with them were Greeks, and Egyp- 
tians, and Parthians, and even Assyrians, and 
also, much to the visitor's surprise, many 
Roman soldiers, After! singing a hymn, there 
was @ short prayer, and next another hymn 
was sung. . Then the old man arose and began 
to speak. 

His discourse consisted of a short statement 
of what Christians believed, and was substan: 
tially the same profession of faith, as that which 
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has: come down to us, in what is called the Apos- 
ties’ Greed. But it was delivered with all the 
earnestness of one, who had been cotemporary 
with the events of which he spoke, and who, 
though not himself a disciple at that time, had 
subsequently been personally acqnainted with 
the apostles. 

«J was present, brethren,’’ he said, ‘‘at the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, at Pentecost. I 
saw Peter heal the lame man at the gate called 
Beautiful. I was among those who were praying, 
at the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, when 
Peter came to us, after the angel had loosed him 
from prison. It is on no hearsay evidence, there- 
fore, that I build my faith. Of all that I speak, 
ido know, and of a certainty,” he added with 
emphasis. ‘I was present when Herod, robed 
in his royal apparel, sat on his throne, and made 
that oration to the people, against those who 
believe, that caused his parasites to cry out, ‘It 
isthe voice of a god, and not of aman.’ It was 
for this, the angel of the Lord smote him, as all 
know, because he gave not God the glory, so that 
he was eaten with worms and died miserably. By 
these and many other signs we are assured of that 
which we believe, and we glorify God therein. 

“However, my brethren,’’ he continued, “‘if 
any man should think us given way toa delusion, 
let him consider that we wih no wealth or honor, 
are benefited in no worldly way, by becoming 
Christians. Every inducement, on the contrary, 
lies in the opposite direction. To adopt our faith 
i, literally, to take up the Cross. We must tear 
ourselves from father and mother, brother and 
sister, sometimes from even wives and children ; 
we must meet obloquy, poverty, outlawry, fre- 
quently death itself. What saith Paul himself, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians, a copy of which 
one of the brethren has but lately sent to me? 
‘Thrice was I beaten with rods, onee was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
aday have I been in the deep; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.’ And after that, 
tnd but recently, we know, he suffered death. 
80, too, did Peter. So did the blessed James, 
before them, at the hand of Herod. And why 
do we face the axe, even crucifixion, when there 
8 worldly honor and greed on the other side? 
8 because, as Paul hath said in the same epis- 
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He paused a moment, looking around his audi- 
ence, until finally. bis eye fixed itself on the 
young Roman. Then he resumed: 

‘For the great secret of our faith, that in 
which it differs from all others, is that it teaches 
the Resurrection of the Dead, Not obscurely, 
not as # blessed possibility, as with some of the 
Roman and Greek philosophers, but as an actual 
fact, of which the Resurrection of our Lord, 
known to more than one here present, is a type, 
and will remain forever a proof. What saith 
Paul again? ‘Now I say this, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption put on incorrup- 
tion. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. For this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. Oh Death, where is thy 
sting. Oh Grave, where is thy victory?’ ”’ 

The burning words, the spiritual exaltation, 
the sure confidence with which this old man 
spoke of the future life, in which a glorified 
body, freed from the weaknesses of the flesh, 
should be the heritage of believers, carried con- 
viction to the young noble, He felt that, all his 
days, he had been stumbling along darkly; that 
his fathers’ faith gave him no certain hope of 
immortality; and yet, ever since he could re- 
member, he had thirsted for some such assur- 
ance of a life to come that should be certain and 
authoritative. 

But he resolved, before committing himself 
openly, to inquire further. For this purpose, 
he procured, the next day, from the speaker, 
such written expositions of the Christian faith 
as were then available. He studied, in this way, 
the acts of the great Teacher, as he went up and 
down Palestine, healing the sick, feeding the 
hungry, preaching glad tidings to the poor. He 
read and read the Parables; pondered over the 
Sermon on the Mount; was moved to alternate 
pity, indignation, and admiration by the closing 
events of Calvary. 

All this time the siege went remorselessly on. 
The New City had fallen, famine had set in, the 
days of the Temple even were numbered.. In 
vain the young Roman tried to obtain informa- 
tion of Miriam. Spies brought intelligence of 
public events, of the struggles of the factions, 
but rarely anything about private individuals in 
general. At last the mews of the Prince’s assas- 
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sination came to hand. This increased the young 
tiian’s anxiety for Miriam tenfold. He pictured 
her now as without a protector, friendless, ‘sus- 
pected, perhaps herself about to fall beneath the 
secret dagger. 

Finally the Temple was stormed. The young 
Roman was with Titus, when the inner cloisters 
were carried, and helped to cut down, with his 
éwn ‘sword, some of the most violent of the de- 
moralized soldiery. But, as we have'seen in an 
earlier chapter, the effort to check the rapine 
and butchery failed. The Holy of Holies was 
sacked ; the flames seized on all; and the House 
of Solomon, and Hezekiah, and David went up 
in smoke and fire. ‘ 

It was the night after this; that the old man 
again appeared, asking for the young noble. 

“Have you heard anything of Miriam ?”’ 
eagerly said the latter. ‘‘Perhaps you have 
means of information that fail us. Surely, she 


could not have been among those who fell yes- 
terday.”’ 

‘No, she is at her father’s palace,” he said, 
‘tin the Upper City; that is, if she still lives; and 
it is borne in ‘on me, with especial significance, 
that she does live.” 

“I rejoice unspeakably to hear you say so,”’ 


answered his host. ‘‘ Perhaps the leaders in the 
Upper City will now accept terms; and in that 
event she will yet be saved.”’ 

The old man did not reply that he knew John 
and Simon too well to expect them to surrender ; 
for he could not bring himself to destroy the last 
gleam of hope in thé young man’s breast. 

“T have come to tell you,” he said, ‘that a 
few of the’ faithful meet again to-night, and I 
thought, perhaps, you might wish-to be there, 
especially as one will be present, who not only 
has seen, in person, our risen Lord,” he spoke 
now in anawed voice, ‘‘ but was with Him in 
most of His ministrations.’’ 

“One of the twelve, do you mean ?” answered 
the young Roman, in a voice hardly less awed. 

** One of the twelve, and that one, whom many 
call the ‘best beloved.’ There is some risk, but 
we have chosen a house much more remote than 
the other, and a later hour, that of midnight. I 
came, believing that if you had doubts still, you 
will have none after hearing this holy man.” 

Beyond Bethlehem, in a secluded valley, the 
young Roman found the house to which he had 
béen directed, and to which he had gone on foot, 
and unattended, the better to escape observation. 
He noticed, among the audience, several soldiers, 
and even a Centurion. He himself wore a dress 
which concealed his rank. 

The services were similar to these on the last 











occasion. After the singing of the second hymn, 
an aged man arose, apparently about seventy 
years old, with a frame slightly bent, and with 
long, thin, silvery hair falling low down on his 
shoulders. His face arrested attention befor 
he uttered a word. It was one which told 
tale of many sorrows, but of sorrows that had 
been overcome, and its prevailing expression 
now was that of perfect calm, of almost divine 
benignity, His voice was low and musical, and 
full of pathos, the tones almost infantine in their 
sweetness. 

“ Beloved,’’ he said, extending his long, thin, 
transparent hands over the congregation, as if in 
silent blessing, ‘‘this is the message that ye 
heard from the beginning, that we should love on 
another.’ 

With this exordium, he began a narrative of 
events that he had witnessed in connection with 
Him—something like that told in the Gospels, 
only more condensed. Its peculiaritly, however, 
was that it paused, everywhere, to speak of God 
as a God of love. ‘Little children, love one an- 
other,”’ he would say, as the narrative went on. 

But it was not mere lip-service, not merely 
professions of good-will, that he meant by this, 
as he took care to enforce on his hearers. “Let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth,” he continually said. 

The text, to which he ever recurred, was the 
necessity of charity in its widest sense, or, as he 
otherwise phrased it, Jove. ‘For love is of God; 
and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God: he that loveth not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love.” 

As the young Roman looked on that calm, pure 
face, from which shone peace ineffable ;. as he 
heard the low, pathetic voice inculcate its senti- 
ments of love to all men, he wondered at the 
delusion which had once made him regard Chris- 
tians ‘as enemies of the humah race. 

When the narrative reached what d, at 
first, its hopeless tragedy ; when the hearer saw, 
in imagination, the skies darkening, and hope 
gone forever, he half started to his feet, half 
drew his sword, as if to interfere. But when 
the speaker went on to describe the three Marys 
at the Sepulchre, the appearance to Thomas, and 
finally the Transfiguration, he actually did rise, 
springing to his feet, as if by some divine impulse. 

«IL also will become a Christian,” he cried. 
All doubt, all hesitation, was gone. In face of 
the great truth of the Resurrection of the Dead, 
the glories of immortality, his prejudices, in- 
herited from a Pagan ancestry centuries old, 
gave way forever. 

The aged apostle stopped for a moment, at the 
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interruption. Every one looked around. But 
it was only for a moment the old man was silent. 
_ « Whatsoever is born of God,’’ he resumed, 
«gvercometh the world. The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will 
of God, abideth forever. Little children, abide 
in Him, even ss our new brother, with God’s 
grace, we trust, shall abide also.”’ 

The services closed with a benediction. 

“Grace be unto you, mercy and peace, from 
God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
were the words of the old man, as he extended 
both hands in blessing over his flock. 

It was thus the young Roman became a Chris- 
tian. 


CHAPTER IX. 

One morning, a few weeks later, our hero was 
aroused from sleep, by the announcement that 
astranger waited without, wishing to see him. 

“T would not have ventured to call you, for I 
knew you had been on guard till after midnight, 
and that it was against your orders,”’ said the 
servant, ‘‘ but. it is the old man who comes here 
often, » Rabbi, I believe, and he insists that his 
news is most important.”’ ‘ 

The visits of the old man had occasioned a 
good deal of gossip among the servants, for they 
all knew him to be a Jew. Some thought him a 
spy, Some a renegade, and some a Rabbi. 

The young noble desired his visitor to be 
shown in. 

“Up, up,’ said the latter, entering, ‘not a 
mement is to be lost. You do not know, of 
course, or you would have been under arms an 


hour ago, that John and Simon seem to have 


abandoned the Upper City to its fate, for the 
ramparts are deserted. An assault has been 
ordered, and is even now going on. You alone 
can save Miriam, and if you would save her, not 
an instant is to be lost.”’ 

Horrified as he was, the young Roman did not 
lose his presence of mind. On the contrary, he 
realized, immediately, what to do, and was all 
life and energy. 

“T am not on duty to-day,” he said, ‘and 
that is why I knew nothing of this. I was worn 
out, too, with being on guard. ‘But I will go at 
once. I will take with me a picked force of my 
own men. Fortunately, I once visited the Upper 
City, and know the way to the Prince’s palace. 
Ho! there, without.” 

In a few rapid words, he issued his orders, 
buckling on his armor as he spoke, so that, by 
the time he was accoutred, fifty select legionaries 
were waiting without. 


‘*God speed you, ‘and give you success,’’ said 
the old pastor, fervently. “Would I could be 
allowed to go with you! But my prayers in 
your behalf shall be unceasing.” 

The assault ‘had already been going on, for 
more than an hour; the ramparts had been car- 
ried; and the streets were full of men, women 
and children, flying from the swords of their 
pursuers, when the young noble reached the 
Upper City. His feelings of horror and anguish 
we will not attempt to describe. ‘Too late, too 
late,” he repeated to himself continually, as he 
forced his way, with difficulty, through the 
crowded thoroughfares. Riot and rapine reigned 
everywhere. Already whatever was combusti- 
ble had been fired, and large portions of the 
town were wrapped in flames. Fallen timbers, 
in many places, obstructed the way. A rain of 
fire fell around. On every side were heard the 
screams of women, the oaths of men in despair, 
and the fierce shouts of the conquerors, mad 
with plunder and blood. 

Often the masses of the Roman soldiery, and 

the rush of the fagitive population, mixed to- 
gether, were so thick as to stop all progress. 
This happened once when the young noble was 
almost within sight of the Prince’s palace. And 
when, at last, he had forced his way through this 
obstruction, and turned the next corner, he 
found himself completely cut off from any further 
advance in that direction, by the ruins of a 
street of houses, which had been fired, and the 
walls of which had fallen, filling the main pas- 
sage twenty feet high with smoking debris. 
. Precious moments were thus lost. He was 
compelled to retrace his steps. He found him- 
self now in a part of the city unknown to him, 
and lost his way. ‘Oh! for a guide,” he cried. 
‘* Great Father in heaven——”’ 

He had hardly uttered this frenzied prayer, 
when, as if in answer to it, he discovered, ahead, 
a tower which he recognized as that of the 
Prince’s. palace. The street, in front of the 
palace, was temporarily deserted, though there 
were marks of a fray there, and three or four 
corpses lay piled just before the great gate that 
led into the court-yard. That gate was shat- 
tered, and had fallen from its hinges. It was 
plain that the palace had been already sacked. 

In a moment, the young Roman was in the 
court-yard, and hurrying through the lower 
apartments. At every step he expected to stum- 
ble over the dead body of Miriam. No signs 
of either assailants, or assailed, were to be met, 
however. “Has it been already rifled ?’’ he said 
to himself. ‘Is she lost to me forever ?”’ 





Suddenly, he remembered the roof, with its 
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high battlements, and how natural it would be 
for Miriam to seek refuge there. ‘Up, up,’’ he 
cried, as, simultaneously with this thought, he 
heard footsteps overhead, 

He remembered, fortunately, the very stair- 
case that led to this roof, The. door, at the bot- 
tom of these stairs, was found wide open. ‘This 
thrilled him anew with fear and horror. Foot- 
steps were heard crowding and pushing above 
him; then the blows of an axe; then voices in 
angry altercation. ‘‘ This way,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Haste, 
haste,”’ and he dashed up the stairs. 

Just as he reaehed the last landing, came'a ter- 
rific crash ; then there was a loud shout, then the 
wild rush of men, 

_ The young Roman was, however, hardly a 
dozen feet in the rear. ‘‘ Forward, forward,’’ 
he cried, breathlessly. 

Before the last of the attacking party had 
passed through the door-way, he was in their 
midst, and his fifty faithful followers were throng- 
ing behind him. The next instant he was out 
on the roof. 

The reader knows what met his eye. Just 
before him, an enormous soldier, a half-savage 
recruit, from the upper Danube; beyond this, 
Miriam, with hands clasped before her, and head 
bowed: a crowd of terrified women hanging to 
her robe, and clustering, shrieking, behind her; 
at her side the old servitor, whom the young 
noble remembered well, with sword uplifted. 

A moment more, and the sacrilegious hands of 
the ruffian would have touched Miriam, But 
that moment was enough, 

The young Roman, with a cry of defiance, that 
diverted, as he had intended, the attention of the 
savage, dashed forward, and before the ruffian 
could defend himself, the avenging weapon had 
smote him to the earth, 

Miriam, startled by that cry, in which, to her 
astonishment, she recognized the voice of her 
lover, looked quickly up. She had already, as 
we know, tasted the bitterness of death. In the 
revulsion from despair to hope, hepe so sudden 
and unexpected, her brain reeled, she staggered, 
and would have fallen, had notiher lover caught 
her in his arms. Then she fainted. 

It took but a minute to clear the roof of the 
assailants, for when they saw their leader fall, 
and recognized the high rank of the young noble, 
they. either fled, or cried for quarter, 

**Go,”’ said the second in command, ‘‘ and let 
this be a lesson to you. <A soldier need not be a 
ruffian, It is well for you that the fate of this 
savage,’ and he spurned the body with his foot, 
“was not your own.”’ 








the Upper City. John and Simon did not, how. 
ever, succeed in escaping. Both were captured, 
The former, for some reason, found favor with 
his conquerors, and was spared his life ; but the 
latter was led in chains, at the triumph of Titus, 
and afterward put to death. 

The city was entirely destroyed. A few off 
the original possessors were allowed to buy back 
the sites of their houses; and after awhile dwell- 
ings arose here and there. But Jerusalem never 
became what it had been, and the Temple was 
not suffered to be rebuilt. Miriam’s lover, now 
her husband, purchased her father’s palace, 
Miriam: naturally wishing to retain a house that 
had been in her family for generations. 

When she heard that the young Roman had 
become a Christian, her cup of bliss was full. 
There was no longer now any impediment to 
their marriage, and as the troubled times ren- 
dered a protector necessary for her, the cere 
mony was performed at once.. The old pastor 
officiated at it, and when he gave his blessing, his 
eyes were full of tears. ‘* My children,”’ he said, 
‘¢ you leave to-morrow, you say; and I shall see 
you no more; but the Living God, whom we to- 
gether worship, have you forever in His Holy 
keeping.” 

It: was too painful for Miriam to remain in the 
land of her fathers; and there were other rea. 
sons why her husband wished to abandon Pales- 
tine. The young couple went first to Rome, 
where, for some years, they resided, varied by 
visits in the summer, to Etruria, for there lay 
her husband’s principal estates. The community 
of interest, which bound all Christians together, 
soon made them acquainted with Priscilla and 
Pudentia, at whose father’s house the apostle 
Paul had lived so long, and with all the rest of 
the faithful. ‘The imperial government did not, 
in general, at this time, interfere with the new 
religion, but permitted its services to be carried 
on in secret. It was only at recurrent intervals, 
chiefly in periods of popular excitement, that 
persecution was resorted to. 

Meanwhile, the faithful met in the houses of 
the wealthier members, and at a later epoch, in 
the catacombs. Those of the upper classes, who 
became converts to the true belief, were not, 28 
a rule, molested, even in times of persecution, 
@ very general opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing; it was only in a few remarkable cases, 
where it would seem as if God required a testi- 
mony, that the crown of martyrdom was borne. 

Later, however, when Christianity had be- 
come a power from the increasing number of 
its adherents, and when the emperors began to 


The siege of Jerusalem ended with the fall of } dread ites a possible political influence, the per 
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secutions became more indiscriminate and savage. 
Two hundred years had to elapse, before the 
“ peace of the church,” before Christians could 
worship God publicly, protected by the law, and 
safe from the molestation of ‘the mob. 

Thirty years and more after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, Miriam and her husband were driving 
into Rome, over the Appian way, from a visit to 
what is now Albanus. It was just as the sun 
went down. The vast Campagna, now so deso- 
late and solitary, was then crowded with villas ; 
but the general features of the landscape were 
otherwise the same as at present. There, on 
the right, was Tusculum, what is now Frascati; 
further to the east, the wooded hills of Tivoli; 
and still further in that direction, and rising be- 
hind the lower range in front, the snowy crests 
of the Sabine mountains, On the left, stretched 
the vast blue plain of the Mediterranean, with 
its fleets of white-sailed or many-oared galleys, 
making for the port of Ostia. And before them, 
tower rising above tower on the lofty walls, and 
in the back-ground innumerable white palaces 
and temples, with gilded roofs everywhere blazing 
in the sunset, stretched, far and near, all-con- 
quering, imperial Rome. The hum of its mil- 
lions of inhabitants, gathered from every quarter 
of the globe, rose, even at that distance, in the 
still, sweet air. 

Miriam turned to her husband. 

“ How beautiful,” she said. ‘‘ Yet, if the beloved 
apostle is to be believed, or rather if the letters 
written from Patmos are his, all this splendor and 
power will fade away, as that of Jerusalem faded 
before it. Oh! my husband,’’ and she looked at 
him with eyes as full of love as thirty years be- 
fore, nay! with eyes speaking a love even holier 
than then, “if it is to be, let us hope it may not 
bein our time. We have been so happy.” 

“T have no doubt,’’ wag the answer, as the 
husband gazed fondly at her, ‘‘that the writing 
is that of the blessed apostle, him whom I once 
met, and to whom, under God, I owe my con- 
version. Nor do I doubt that even this mighty, 
this all-conquering city, will fall. Babylon and 
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Thebes have preceded it: ruin is the common 
fate of all. Rome, alas! as we know, and as 
the apostle has said, is drunk with the blood of 
nations. But her time is not yet. Our children’s 
children, in the fourth or fifth generation, may 
perhaps see her desolate. The apostle does not, 
you will remember, prophesy any definite time. 
But he sees that God will take vengeance yet for 
the blood of the saints; that the martyrs, be- 
neath the Throne, who. cry, ‘ how long, oh ! Lord, 
how long,’ will be heard, sooner or later; and 
that then He will let loose the vials of His wrath. 
But I do not believe it will come to pass till 
Rome has publicly adopted the faith, and used 
her imperial influence to extend it throughout 
the world: and when this happens, a better or- 
der of things, a purer civilization, will spring up 
after the deluge. The law of God is progress,” 

At that moment, in the dusk of the gathering 
twilight, a man, apparently about fifty years 
old, travel-soiled and weary, was seen emerging 
from the tombs that lined both sides of the road. 
He carried a long staff, and his gray hairs floated 
wildly behind him. He worethe dress of a Jew. 

Miriam clasped her husband’s arm, 

“* See, see,’’ she cried. ‘‘It isthe same. We 
met him last in Jerusalem, thirty years ago, and 
he does not look a day older.”’ 

The hapless man had now approached the 
chariot. Lifting his haggard face, he waved his 
arms frantically. 

‘* Woe, woe,” he cried, ‘‘ woe to Babylon the 
great! Her palaces shall be nests of owls. And 
for her mighty men, and her captains, judgment 
shall come in a day !”’ 

As the chariot rolled on, his figure gradually 
receded, and the last Miriam and her husband 
saw of it was a vague, almost ghostly outline, 
losing itself, in shadows, among the tombs. But 
through the gathering gloom, the awful cry fol- 
lowed them, 

‘* Woe, woe, woe! Babylon the Great, the 
Mother of iniquities—the smoke of her torment 
shall fill the heavens. Woe, woe, woe!’’ 

THE END. 
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Sweet winter roses, stainless as the snow, 

As was thy life, oh, tender heart and true |: 

A cross of lilies that our tears bedew, 

A garland of the fairest flowers that grow, 

And filled with fragrance as the thought of thee, 
We lay, with loving hand, upon thy breast, 
Wrapt in the calm of Death’s great mystery ; 


Ours still to feel the pain, the speechless woe, 
The bitter sense of loss, the vague unrest, 

And wear, unseen, the cypress-leaf and rue, 
Thinking, the while, of lovelier flowers that blow 
In everlasting gardens of the blest, 

That wither not like these, and never shed 

Their rare end heavenly odors for the dead. 
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‘¢ Berore I am thirty,”’ said Joan, ‘I mean to 
be a rich woman, and buy back Redclyffe.”’ 

This declaration might have made the lawyer 
smile. Young people are fond of dreams, and 
Joan was only nineteen when she gave utterance 
to this resolve ; but the project wherewith she fol- 
lowed up the declaration positively startled him. 

Joan’s father had managed to dissipate a large 
fortune, and ruin the child’s future; having done 
this, of course he proceeded to indulge in a 
paralytic attack, and incumber her for several 
years with the burden of his uselessness ; not 
that she ever regarded his living in this light. 
When he died, she met with a surprise. An old 
friend of his, Joan’s godfather, had been sensi- 
ble enough to insure Mr. Sunningford’s life for 
the daughter’s benefit, so Joan found herself 
possessed of ten thousand dollars. 

This was the project wherewith Joan astound- 
ed Mr. Morley, the lawyer. There remained, in 
West Virginia, a tract of land that her father’s 
creditors had not been able to touch, it having 
been, in some way, secured to Mrs, Sunningford 
and her daughter after her. An old Welsh mi- 
ner had told Joan that there was a great fortune 
on the land, (or under it,) in the shape of coal, 
iron, and lead. Owen Hughes’s plan was simple. 
Joan believed in it, and employed her ten thou- 
sand dollars as he advised her to do. Mr. Morley 
thought her a fool, and told her so, in plain Eng- 
lish, but the pair did not quarrel. ; 

Time proved that Joan and the Welshman were 
right. On the day Miss Sunningford was twenty- 
seven, she returned to Redcliffe as its mistress, 
and one of the richest women within three coun- 
ties. 

And now Joan’s three-and-thirtieth birthday 
had come. It was the fifteenth of June, and a 
day so beautiful that it seemed to have strayed 
out of Paradise. There was to be a grand féte 
at Redclyffe, breakfast under a tent, and danc- 
ing in the house, when evening cameon. The 
whole thing turned out, what festivities seldom 
do—a complete success. 

For the first time in their lives, it struck her 
guests, most of whom had known her from child- 
hood, that Joan was really handsome. As a very 
young girl, she had been positively plain, and, 
that fact once established, nobody thought of 
changing the verdict. But to-day, as she stood 
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with her companion, Mrs. Grayson, beside her, re- 
ceiving her visitors, not a soul but was startled by 
a perception that a great change had come over her 
during these years, without their being aware of it. 

For a long while people had looked upon Joan 
as a predestined old maid, and she, longer than 
anybody else, and with better reason, for she 
knew what other folk were ignorant of, that she 
had never received an offer of marriage. Joan 
used to laugh when she thought how odd it was, 
then sometimes she used to sigh. 

The birthday féte went on toward night. Mr. 
Morley was there among the potentates. Mr. 
Airley, the Rector, was there too, growing gray 
now, but as pleasant and genial as if he had been 
twenty, instead of forty-seven, and Joan’s dear- 
est friend always. 

The sun had set, people were leaving the 
breakfast-tent, the music struck up, and the 
young folk rushed off toward the house. Joan 
had just reached the grand colonnade which ran 
along the front of the mansion. A knot of men 
were gathered about her. She was talking and 
smiling, but a little weary, nevertheless, of all 
the flattery and sycophancy, Mr, Airley knew, 
as he watched her. 

A carriage drove up the ayenue. 

“Who has dared to think of going already ?” 
cried Joan. 

But it was an arrival—two gentlemen. Out 
of the vehicle sprang an old friend of Joan’s from 
Albany. 


“‘T could not get here before,” was his expla- . 


nation; ‘‘ but I vowed that the day should not 
end without my congratulating you.’ Then he 
drew his companion forward, adding, ‘I have 
brought you an acquaintance. He was sure you 
had forgotten him, but I made him come.” 

And Joan looked up into a face which carried 
her back so many years that they seemed a 
whole life away. She grew a little pale, per- 
haps, but it was dusk, so one could not be cer- 
tain ; then held out her hand, and said, ‘‘I am 
very glad to see you, Mr. Tylney; very glad.” 

A tall, handsome man, of about thirty-five, for 
whom, when later he appeared in the ball-room, 
at least a baker’s dozen of young ladies con- 
ceived a romantic attachment, and for whose 
sake they repeated Tennyson, by moonlight, 
during a whole week. 
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When Joan was only seventeen, Herbert Tyl- 
ney had spent @ summer in the neighborhood, 
and Joan had known her one gleam of romance. 
He never made love to her, but Joan had reason 
to think he loved her. When autumn came 
he went away, but though he expressed regret 
at parting, he did not speak of a possible re- 
turn. He was poor, and ambitious; he meant 
to win both wealth and a name. Joan never 
blamed him after he was gone; she only feared 
that she had been unmaidenly in letting her 
heart go out unasked, She had deceived her- 
self. He had meant only to be brotherly and 
kind; he was good, noble—ay, perfect. 

Joan lived her sorrow down; it had long be- 
come a sadly sweet memory, rather than the 
recollection of a real grief. Three years after 
his departure, she heard of Tylney’s marriage 
toa rich woman; later, of his success as a law- 
yer and politician. He was a distinguished man 
now, and a widower, and here he had suddenly 
appeared before Joan, 

He remained three days in the vicinity, then 
went away, A week after, he came back. His 
first visit was to Redclyffe. 

“If you tell me I may,’’ he said, ‘‘ I mean to 
spend my vacation here. I have found a de- 
lightful old inn between this and the village, 
but you must promise to let me visit you every 
day.” 

. was frankly delighted. At first she only 
thought of him as a friend, She believed her- 
self years past romance of any sort—a predes- 
tined old maid. But the time came when she 
could no longer deceive herself. She had done 
# in the old days, but now Herbert Tylney cared 
for her, meant to ask her to become his wife. 
He had almost done so before she thought such 
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laughed. She had not seen the Rector for nearly 
a week. It seemed to her that he looked pale, 
and changed; but he denied being ill, only a 
little tired, he said. He thought of running 
away for awhile, if he could find some one to 
take his place. 

It was sunset when Joan reached the great 
iron gates of Redclyffe; her home, which she 
loved so dearly ; her home, which she had won 
back by her own energy, and the goodness of 
God. Joan could never pass those gates without 
a throbbing heart. To-night it fluttered more 
than usual; for, as she walked on, after holding 
a brief colloquy with old Mrs. Wade, the lodge- 
keeper, she saw Herbert Tylney coming down 
the avenue. 

“‘T have been up at the house, talking with 
Mrs. Grayson,” he said. .‘‘She began to think 
you must be lost; so I was setting forth in 
search of you.”’ 

“*T have been to the rectory,”’ Joan explained. 
‘*Do you know, I fear Mr. Airley is not well. 
He looks so worn and pale.” 

Tylney displayed fitting sympathy, but Joan 
perceived that he was thinking of something else. 
He put her hand on his arm, and led her toward 
the house; but when they reached the steps, he 
said, 

‘Tt is too lovely to go in-doors. Come, walk 
in the garden.” 

Joan knew that the moment, which, with a 
woman’s tact, she had avoided for days, had 
arrived at last. Her heart beat so violently, that 
she could scarcely hear his voice. Did she love 
him? Joan, the girl, had loved him. The feel- 
ing must always have remained, only repressed, 
hidden; and it would be so beautiful, so pre- 
cious, to make the happiness of a great and good 
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sthing possible. Joan was startled—fairly alarm- ; man like him. 


ed, and proceeded to hold commnnion with her- 
self. 
Joan, the girl, had loved Herbert Tylney. 
Did Joan, the woman, love him? For the life 


He drew her on to the centre of the vast gar- 
den, where a fountain bubbled and laughed, and 
the flower-beds stretched out on either side, odor- 
ous with the evening dew. They sat down upon 


of her, she could not answer this question ; but} a rustic bench. Tylney was still holding her 


it was very sweet to think of being loved by him. 
She had learned, in many ways, to prize her 
liberty, though it had its sad, solitary side. If 
he did love her, ought she not to think of him 
rather than of herself? He had always. been 
her ideal of manly excellence, as he had been 
her ideal of manly beauty. 

“They say we shall soon have no more Joan 
Sunningford,’’ the Rector said to her one day, 
when she had gone down to his house, to con- 
sult about some matter connected with their 
charities, 

Joan blushed like a girl, but she jested and 

Vou. LXIX.—13 


hand, just as he had first held it when he clasped 
it over his arm. 

‘‘Do you remember our once sitting in this 
very spot, years and years ago?’ he asked, 
softly. ‘‘You had never been back to the old 
place since your father lost it; but you came to 
be my guide. Do you remember?” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply; but she was 
thinking, what had there been connected with 
their past, so slight or trivial, that she had for- 
gotten it? Then she heard his voice again. 

‘¢T think you know what [ have come here to 
ask,’ he was saying. ‘‘I have not attempted ty 
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disguise my feelings. Joan, dear Joan, I love 
you, I have had so little happiness. I want it 
so much.” ; 

She longed to stretch out her disengaged hand, 
and ‘put it in his. Some inexplicable shyness 
kept her from doing so. 

“ My life, that looks so successful, has been so 
dreary,”’ he went on, in the deep, low tones 
which had so often thri!'ed her heart in the old 
days. ‘My first marriage was wholly an am- 
bitious one. I needed money to make my future 
what I meant it to be.’’ 

Could she have heard aright? Joan felt as if 
an iron door had suddenly shut between her soul 


and his. She drew her hand from his arm, and 
sat motiozless. For an instant she could not 
speak. 


*‘Joan,’’ he continued, ‘“‘ you had reason, in 
the old times, to think that I treated you ill; 
but you are not a woman to be hard and unfor- 
giving.” 

She replied, without looking at him. 

‘I do not know what you mean ;’’ and she 
spoke the truth. 

‘Ah, Joan! But I meant it for the best. I 
could not afford to marry unless I married a for- 
tune; and we were both very poor. I felt so 
guilty when I went away. Your face haunted 
me even when I stood at the—— But, never 
I will tell you all these things later. 


” 


mind. 
Answer me, Joan 

«« Answer me first,’’ she interrupted, in a slow, 
difficult voice, still with her eyes turned from 
him, and gazing out across the flower-beds, 
toward the western sky. ‘‘ You did know that 
I cared for yoa in those days?’ 

««]—I—— You make me show so silly and 
yain,’’ he said, laughing a little, too full of him- 
self to notice how oddly her voice sounded. 

‘‘ Never mind that. Answer me!’’ 

‘© Yes, then. Was it not true?” he whispered, 
tenderly. 

There was a keen pang at Joan’s heart; not 
grief, such as wounded love brings, but sorrow, 
disappointment. Her idol had turned to clay 
before her eyes. He had admitted that, in the 
by-gone days, he trifled with her affections; he 
had left her without a word; he had been mean 
enough to marry a woman for hermoney. And 
this was the man whom she had trusted, believed 
in, been proud to love! 

Joan put her two hands before her face, and 
burst into the bitterest passion of tears that I 
think that she had ever shed in her whole life. 
Tylney was absolutely alarmed. When he tried 
to take her hand, to speak soothing words, quite 
unable to comprehend the cause of her agitation, 








but supposing that it betokened pleasure at his 
avowal, she pushed him aside, and looked at him 
with indignant eyes, whose fires quickly burned 
up the tears that filled them. 

‘© Will you please to go away?’ she said. He 
felt as if he must be dreaming, or mad. ‘I can- 
not even talk to you. I don’t know how. You 
are a stranger to me.” 

He sat, staring at her, dumb and helpless; 
still uncomprehending ; only he realized, vaguely, 
that this Joan was a revelation as new as if an 
unknown creature had taken the place of the 
trusting girl, and frank, confiding woman, he 
left so unhesitatingly, and thought to win s 
easily. 

‘‘T knewa man, I believed was you,’’ she went 
on, in the same stern, repressed tone. ‘Once! 
loved him! Ah, yes! I am not ashamed to own 
it. When you came back, I still believed you 
that man. I did not love him any longer, but I 
would have married him if that could have made 
him happy. But you! No, I don’t know you! 
Go your way, and let me go mine.” 

She left him without another word: fled s0 
quickly, that he could not have stopped her, 
even if he had not been too dazed and dumb to 
speak or move. 

The next morning she received a long letter 
from him, full of entreaties and prayers. She 
answered it. She explained, clearly, her feel- 
ings, and Herbert Tylney went away convinced, 
at last, that there remained no hope. She was 
not hurt, not offended. She had expressed the 
whole in that first indignant cry, “I don’t know 
you. Go your way, and let me go mine!”’ 

So Joan went back to her daily life, a little 
saddened by the revelation which had come to 
her, but certainly not unhappy. For years Her- 
bert Tylney had been only a dream; now he 
was dead ! 

She told the story to no one save Mr. Airley. 
From him she had no secrets. 

Six months elapsed. Then Joan formed the 
acquaintance of Stuart Wortley, a man about her 
own age. He was not handsome, like Tylney, 
but a person with whom no one could become 
intimate, and fail to trust his sincerity, and feel 
a rest in the companionship of his firm, earnest 
nature. 

He and Joan waxed great friends. By the 
way, it was the Rector who made them acquainted. 
He had known Wortley from the time the latter 
was a boy, and had often talked admiringly of 
him to Joan. A man who, born to a large for- 
tune, and left his own master in early youth, 
had been wise and sound-headed enough to avoid 
the shoals whereon young men in that position 
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so often manage to wreck their whole future. 
Circumstances had rendered the Rector cogni- 
zant of his whole story, and he recounted it to 
Joan at a period when he had no more idea she 
and Wortley would ever meet, than that he 
should himself undertake a voyage to the moon. 
Joan had never forgotten the history. In spite 
of having had to deal so much with the prosaic, 
stern side of life, Joan had rather a weakness 
for romances, whether those found in books, or 
acted by living human beings. 

Wortley had been betrothed to a beautiful girl. 
All this happened eight years before he and Joan 
met. The wedding-day was fixed. He was to go 
south to claim her. The eve of the morning he 
proposed tostart on his journey, he read in a news- 
paper a gossiping letter from some New Orleans 
correspondent, which contained the account of 
her marriage. He found that there was no mis- 
take. She was married; and having been a 
celebrated beauty in her native city, of course 
the affair created sufficient interest to make it 
worth while for the journals to devote long para- 
graphs thereto. 

Joan could not help thinklng of the tale when 
Wortley was introduced to her. She thought 
that, in spite of his cheerfulness, he looked like 
a man who had suffered. She pitied, and felt 
drawn toward him at once. So, as I said, they 
became fast friends. 

The Rector possessed a troublesome conscience. 
Deceit or concealment were more oppressive 
burdens to him than arson or murder would be 
tomany men. He could not forget that he had 
revealed his friend’s secret to Joan, and re- 
proached himself deeply therefor, though, as I 
told you, he had at the time no idea the pair 
would ever meet, as Wortley had been for years 
living in Texas, and had repeated over and over, 
in his letters to Mr. Airley, that, for at least a 
double decade, he had no intention of returning 
to the Atlantic States. But business, unex- 
pected, and of great importance, brought him 
suddenly to New York. He could not refuse 
himself the pleasure of visiting his old friend, 
and once there, he stayed, haunting the neigh- 
borhood in which Joan Sunningford lived. 

The Rector could at length endure no longer 
the sense of his own misdoing. He told Wortley 
that he had informed Miss Sunningford of every- 
thing connected with the bygone romance. To 
his astonishment, Wortley did not seem in the 
least annoyed ; rather glad of it, in fact. 

“TI like her to know me thoroughly,” he said. 
“She is a woman in a thousand.’ 

“ Ay, that she is,”’ the Reetor answered; and, 


whole hour at his desk, leaning his head upon 
his hand, thinking deeply, but not of his half- 
finished sermon; sorrowfully, too, one might 
have said, had there been any one there to 
watch his face. 

So it came about, one day, that Wortley let 
Joan perceive he was aware she knew his secret, 
and they grew more intimate than ever. The 
time arrived, too, when Joan told him her own 
poor, bald attempt at a story; and he was so 
moved, that she looked rather wonderingly at 
him, and did not know how to be grateful enough 
for his kindness in taking an interest in what 
concerned the pest of a grave, commonplace 
spinster like herself. 

It was late spring. Wortley had been absent 
for awhile. By her pleasure at his return, Joan 
realized how she must unconsciously have missed 
him, for the Rector had been in one of his her- 
mit-moods, and kept aloof, so that she was a good 
deal alone. 

Very often, when we think the play played 
out, and believe that we have done with romance, 
so far as active personal interests are concerned, 
proves the period fate chooses to raise the cur- 
tain on a new act. She did so in Joan’s case. 
One morning, Stuart Wortley came to see her, 
and asked her to become his wife. 

When they had both regained a tolerable ap- 
pearance of composure—it is only boys aad girls, 
or people who have worn away every possibility 
of feeling, can talk seriously about so solemn a 
subject, without a tremor of awe—Wortley opened 
his whole heart to her. 

‘«We have both loved,”’ he said; “both had 
our miserable little tragedy; both buried the 
poor, dead dream, and gone on as bravely as we 
could, See, we have been flung together for 
some wise purpose. We have tastes and sympa- 
thies in common. We hold the same views in 
regard to the responsibility wealth gives. We are 
both a little solitary, and a little sad.”’ 

Joan sighed. She did not know it, but he 
caught the sound. 

‘«* Perhaps I am speaking too boldly,’’ he went 
on; “but, Joan; mayn’t I call you so?” 

*‘ Yes,’ she answered, with a smile, though 
there were tears in her eyes. ‘Yes, call me 
Joan. I like the homely old name.” 

‘*You would miss me, somewhat, if I went 
away, wouldn’t you, Joan? These weeks of ab- 
sence showed me what ahold you have taken 
on my life. Did you miss me a little ?”’ 

‘Very much,’’ she replied, courageously. “«T 
did not know how much, until you came back.” 





His face brightened asif the sun had suddenly 


after Wortley had left the study, he sat for a} shone over it. 
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** Joan,’ he said, ‘‘ will you come with me? 
Will you cast in your lot with mine? We will 
try to make something out of life yet. Never 
mind if our acquaintances do laugh at the old 
bachelor and the old maid for their romantic 
folly. We will sit by our fireside, and laugh, 
too. Won't you come, Joan?” 

“Tf you want me,” she answered, softly. 
** Yes, I will come.”’ 

So it was settled, quietly enough ; but I think 
they were both very happy. They decided to be 
married in the autumn. For the present, their 
secret was to be told to no one but the Rector. 
They went together to give him the news. He 
did not seem unprepared for the announcement. 
His manner awed them both a litile, for he re- 
ceived the tidings rather in his character of 
priest than friend. But he was glad; no, he 
assured them that he should be glad, very glad, 
when he had time to think more about it. Then 
he went away, and that night was called from 
home on business, and remained absent for a 
week. He looked pale and worn when he re- 
turned; he admitted to them that he had been 
much troubled and worried, but he did not ex- 
plain the nature of his errand, or its annoy- 
ances ; and there was something new and strange 
in his manner, which prevented either asking 
any questions, well as they knew him, 

But after that, he was just his ordinary kind, 
good self. They went often together to see him, 
and he was always very glad of their visits. Joan 
was quietly content, but as the weeks went on, 
she perceived that she did not love this man 
whom she had promised to marry. She liked 
his companionship, she respected and trusted 
him, but there was no love in her heart ; instead 
of that, a sentiment of profound affection, such 
as she might have given a brother. Then she 
laughed at her own folly, in expecting to feel 
like a young girl, and told her feelings to Wort- 
ley, by way of punishing herself; and he laughed 
too, though he did not half like her admission, 
and she saw that he did not. 

The weeks went on to midsummer. Joan had 
been in the habit of making a journey at this 
season, but she decided not to do so now. 

‘*T shall not be able to live here so con- 
stantly, as I have done,’’ she said to Wortley, 
‘*so I mean to stay quietly where I am, until— 
until——”’ 

«‘The ogre drags you off,” smiled he, seeing 
that she hesitated to finish her sentence; and 
Joan blushed as if she had been sixteen, instead 
of three-and-thirty. 

A few days after, business called Wortley away 


Joan that he had ordered any letters which 
might come for him to be sent to her house. 

«If there should be one with a Memphis post- 
mark on it,’”’ he explained; ‘‘be good enough to 
open and answer it for me. It will be about that 
fund for the gchool. You remember?” 

Joan promised. 

He set off on his journey; he was going into 
Vermont. Just two days before the time for his 
return, there did come a letter for him with the 
Memphis postmark on it. 

Joan opened the letter, of course, and this 
was what she read—at least the substance of it. 
The letter was from the woman to whom Wortley 
had been engaged. She was a widow now, and 
she wrote to justify herself in his eyes. She had 
been made to believe him false, had been shown 
letters purporting to be from him, which proved 
conclusively his treachery. She married an old 
admirer at three days’ notice, and after her mar- 
riage learned that it was he who had worked out 
the whole villainous scheme. He was dead now; 
she was free. 

Every line and word showed that she still 
loved the man whom she had doubted, though 
she tried hard to make it clear that she only told 
him the facts in justice to herself. It was a per- 
fectly womanly, sweet letter, feminine to the last 
degree. She even managed an excuse for send- 
ing him her photograph. Joan knew it was he- 
cause she wished him to see that, in spite of all 
she had suffered, she was as beautiful as ever. 
Sitting alone, in her room that night, Joan Sun- 
ningsford wrote to Wortley, giving him his free- 
dom. 

«‘T know,” she said, toward the close, “that 
your first thought will be of me—a dread that I 





may suffer. I fear that nothing I could say 
would set your mind at ease, or change your 
view of what you would believe right, (though 
mistakingly,) therefore I am obliged to act by 
myself, and before your return. 

«When you come back, you will not find me. 
You will never see my face again until you are 
married, or until you have proved to your own 
soul that the love, which was so strong, has, in- 
deed, utterly died out. But that cannot be. Only 
look at her face; only read in that beautiful 
countenance what she has suffered! And she 
loves you still! You may not discover this in 
her dear letter, but I am a woman, and I feel it. 
Go to her, my friend, my brother, and take with 
you the heartfelt wishes and prayers of Joan.” 

So Joan sent away her last lover. The next 
morning she was closeted for two long, long 
hours with the Rector, and that very evening 





for a week. The night before he went, he told } she and Mrs. Grayson went down to New York. 
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Acouple of days later, the neighborhood was start- 
led by the tidings that the mistress of Redclyffe 
had sailed with her friend for Europe. 

So another year went by. Joan and Mrs. Gray- 
gon were established for the summer at Inter- 
Jachen, in the loveliest of cottages in that love- 
liest of summer retreats. 

Joan had months before received letters an- 
nouncing Wortley’s marriage—such dear, honest, 
sweet letters from both; and she read them over 
and over till tears of thankfulness shut the lines 
from her sight. Was she happy? Oh, yes; 
only a little lonely. Life looked rather cold and 
empty, and she reproached herself, because it 
required an effort to be absolutely content. Ex- 
istence looked very long, too, as she stretched 
her thoughts away across the future. She might, 
she probably should live to be an old, old wo- 
man. Why, she had still almost ten years be- 
tween her and the period comprised under the 
doubtful term of ‘‘ middle age.’? She seemed, 
after all, of such slight use in the world! True, 
where society was concerned, she could play her 
part. True, she could be faithful to her steward- 
ship. She could help the poor, and the erring, 
raise the fallen; but, busy as she might make 
her life, there would always be time to feel a 
lack—room to shiver over her loneliness. Other 
women had near ties—mothers, or brothers, or 
sister's children, or, sweeter yet, little children 
of their own, and husbands to be petted by and 
tyrannized pleasantly over—but she had nothing! 

Then she tried to get aloof from such thoughts, 
telling herself that she was ungrateful, wicked, 
and reproached herself more, much more than 
there was any necessity for; but when she fin- 
ished, the work had to be begun all over again. 
The longing, the ache, the weary feeling that 
life lacked something to round it into perfection, 
remained just as strong and poignant as ever. 

She made up her mind to return to America 
early in the autumn, and asked Mrs. Grayson if 
she should object. Mrs. Grayson was placidly 
indifferent; her one fault, under all circum- 
stances, 

“T feel as if I were wasting my time, wan- 
dering about in this aimless fashion,” said Joan. 
“T must go home, and find some work.” 

Mrs. Grayson held up her hands, in astonish- 
ment. 

“I should think you work enough wherever 
you go,” cried she. ‘ Whether it is in London, 
or Paris, or Rome, you are always doing some- 
thing for somebody, from morning till night.’ 

“ But that's not work,” returned Joan. “No, 


no, I shall grow fat and lazy, if I don’t find 
Some real occupation ; and I am not tall enough 








to be fat, or lymphatic enough to be lazy, in com- 
fort.” 

‘You do put things ‘so oddly,” laughed ad- 
miring Mrs. Grayson. 

“T shall just write to the Recter this very 
day,”’ pursued Joan, too full of her subject to 
notice her friend’s remark, ‘‘ and tell him I am 
comirig, and ask him to find me something to 
do, unless he' wishes to see me turn into a cater- 
pillar. He’s sure to have lots of ideas to help 
me with.” 

‘“« How nice it would be to see him again,” 
said Mrs. Grayson, with more animation than 
she often displayed. ‘‘ My dear, after all, there 
is nobody like the Rector.” 

‘*] should think not, indeed!’ cried Joan, 
indignantly. ‘Who could be, I would like to 
know ?”” b 

‘‘ Nobody, my dear,” replied Mrs. Grayson, 
quite startled by Joan’s energy. 

«¢Then what did you mean by your ‘after all,’ 
you stupid old darling, you ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, whatever, my dear. 
a—a figure of speech, as it were.” 

‘‘Then if you do any more figures of speech, 
I'll bite a huge piece out of you,’’ cried Joan, 
kissing her, and laughing heartily, some how so 
much cheered by her sudden recollection of the 
Rector that she fell in higher spirits than she 
had in months. “ By the way,’’ she continued, 
presently, ‘‘it is a long while since I have heard 
from him! Why, I ought to have had a letter 
at least a fortnight ago. Ill write to him this 
minute, and a rare scolding I will give him for 
his lack of punctuality; and I shall say that we 
mean to dawn upon his horizon in September.”’ 

‘In September,’’ repeated Mrs. Grayson, con- 
tentedly. 

She folded up her work, and left the room on 
tiptoe, because Joan had already seated herself 
at her desk. At such times the dear old soul 
would always creep about with a quietness and 
meekness which were positively exasperating, 
though Joan was careful never to tell her so. 
Miss Sunningford’s letter, in spite of her begin- 
ning it in such haste, was destined never to be 
finished. She had just turned the second page, 
when the door opened, and in walked the Rector, 
in the flesh, though, for a second, Joan was 
almost inclined to think he must be an appa- 
rition. She fairly shrieked, Then she jumped 
up, and positively hugged him before she knew 
what she was doing. They were both horribly 
confused for a moment, and after that they 
laughed and half cried for joy. 

It came out, when they could talk sanely, that 
the Rector had come over to establish a friend’s 


It was just 
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son at some German school. The Rector had not 
been well, and his friend thought the voyage 
would be of benefit to him. He did, indeed, 
look far from being in good health, but he 
speedily got away from that subject, and forced 
Joan to talk about herself. She told him exactly 
her state of mind, showed him her unfinished 
letter, spoke of the Wortleys, and he coukl see 
that she had unalloyed delight in their happi- 
ness. 

“« My lovers have all gone from me,” she said, 
laughing. ‘‘ They came late, and disappeared 
quickly. I have nobody.in the world but you, 
to pet and scold me; so I must go home to be 
near you.” 


He was silent.. He had turned his face away. 





Yes, yes. I am glad; only too glad,” he 
answered. He was looking at her now. Some- 
thing in his eyes startled her into a perception 
of the secret which had lain at his heart for 
years. ‘I’m an old fool!’ he exclaimed, bro- 
kenly, ‘I am almost fifty—and I love you! 
Don’t laugh at me, Joan, though I deserve it. [ 
never thought to tell you. I don’t know why I 
do now, but I love you.”’ 

He did not realize what he was saying. She 
never knew what she answered. But when they 
regained their senses, he was holding her two 
hands, and asking, eagerly, 

“‘Can you really care? Are you sure?” 

**Now I think about it, I know 1 must have 
loved you all the while,” returned Joan, smiling 


“‘ Well, won’t you say you are glad?’’ she} up at him through a mist of happy tears. “ All 


asked, impatiently. 


the while. I wish you had asked me be‘ore.”’ 
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Say, what shall I give for the New Year. 
Thou youngest and dearest of friends, 
Beside all this world of good wishes, 
That my heart, in its faithfulness, sends? 
If fancy and power went together, 
A thousand rich objects should come, 
Through the drift of this cold winter weather, 
To cheer and to brighten thy home. 


If this New Year could clasp in the seasons, 
The Spring, with its sunshine and showers, 
Tho Autumn, all ruddy and crimson, 
And June, with its glory of flowers, 
I would gather them in from the Winter, 
Spring violets, misty with dew, 
Should give to the roses of Summer 
A tinge of their heavenly blue. 


In a cup of the scented magnolia, 
All brimming with fragrance, and white 
As the snow in its virginal falling ; 
I would prison a song, in its flight, 
Froxa a bird, in the stubble at Autumn, 
While stealing his grain from the sheaves, 
Or a gold-throated robin, new-mated, 
And building his nest in the leaves. 


If ice were to diamonds frozen, 
And hail could be rounded ‘to pearls, 
I would wrest them, all flashing together, 
From the storm, where it eddies and swirls. 
If cherries could harden to rubies, 
If hemlock to emeralds turned, 
I would gathera handful of jewels, 
That glittered, and trembled, and burned. 


Then into some great golden lily, 
With its cup all aglow from the sun, 
I would pour the rich harvest of beauty, 
When my work of affection was done. 
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And the lily-cup, grandly o’erflowing 
With odor, and brightness, and cheer, 

I would bring unto thee, with a blessing, 
To open the glorious year. 


But Nature refuses her treasures, 

And mantles her bosom with frost; 
Dead leaves nestle down in the hollows, 
The songs of the Summer are lost; 
For birds have deserted the orchard, 

The wren and the robin have fled, 
And low in the hush of the valley, 
The gentle wild blossoms lie dead. 


The river sweeps onward in silence, 
Or whispers of bondage and woe, 
*Neath its armor of translucent crystal, 
Embossed with white dashes of snow. 
The hedges are barren and dreary, 
With brambles all ragged and bare, 
But the bitter-sweet tangle is golden, 
With the glow of the red berries there. 


The oak, with its massive old branches, 
Held out to the drift of the storm, 
All twisted and knotty with aging, 
All weird and fantastic in form, 
Has caught up the sleet in its falling, 
And sheds it, in icicles, down . 
On the rocks, that lie mossy beneath it, 
Like jewels let loose from a crown. 


Still, ice is but jewels in seeming, 
The drops that a sunbeam has kissed ; 
Such gems as we grasp in our dreaming, 
That turn into vapor and mist. 
But the heart has its own holy treasure ; 
Like pearls from the depths of the sea, 
A blessing, without stint or measure, 
} My soul is now sending to thee. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Two women, pale, and apparently lifeless, were 
carried into Abigail Boardman’s house that after- 
noon. One had lines of care on her face, as if 
smitten down in the midst of some great mental 
pain. The man who bore her staggered, not 
under her weight, for that was hardly too much 
for his strength, but from the weakness of a sud- 
den shock, that had bereft his stately person of 
half its natural power. 

Stern, pale, and trembling with agitation, this 
man bore his wife into Abigail Boardman’s par- 
lor, and laid her down on the drab cushions of 
a straight-backed settee, over which he stood in 
an agony of wounded pride and keen appre- 
hension. 

As Kingsford bore his wife into the house, the 
military officer who carried Rhoda Clyde rushed 
past him, and mounted the stairs swiftly, as if 
the girl were but a child in his arms. The flash 
of his epaulets, and the ring of his gilt spurs on 
the stairs, checked the crowd that swarmed up 
to the door-step, and some person, more thought- 
ful than the rest, softly closed the door; for 
there, standing in the entrance-passage, he saw 
& fair, slender girl, supporting herself against 
the wall, with her face buried in her hands, and 
shuddering from head to foot, as if some absolute 
blow had dashed all the strength from her 
body. 

A man, leaning against a great elm-tree, that 
shadowed the house, caught a glimpse of this 
drooping figure, and, as if struck by a swift 
thought, shook off the dizziness that had disabled 
him, and, still reeling a little in his walk, made 
his way into Chestnut street, to the house of a 
doctor that he knew of. 

This was all the service that Barringford dared 
to offer the man who had become his bitterest 
enemy, or the girl that he loved with such tender 
devotion. 

Meantime, the officer had carried Rhoda Clyde 
into an upper chamber, with cold, white walls, 
against which a half dozen upright, rush-bot- 
tomed chairs stood, like sentinels, along the strip 
of a well-scoured floor, that made a narrow lane 
outside of the square, home-made carpet, in 





which a dry, dust color was the predominating 
shade. 

In the centre of this carpet stood a four-posted 
bedstead, adown which curtains of drab worsted 
hung in straight lines, tied with rigid precision 
to each of the slender cherry-wood supporters, 
and under which plethoric feather-beds were 
heaped on each other, in luxurious roundness. 
On the pillows of this bed, white and shining, 
like sun-struck snow crust, the officer laid the 
girl down, without, however, reloasing her en- 
tirely from his arms, which had held her, from 
the first, in a close embrace. 

Something had chanced since he first lifted 
Rhoda from the ground, that brought slow fire 
into his eyes, and a smile, almost of derision, on 
his lips. Still holding her partially in his arms, 
he knelt by the bed, and looked down in her face, 
not with apprehension, or even anxiety ; but the 
half-scornful, half-triumphant smile deepened on 
his lips as he gazed. 

A scarcely perceptible quiver of the white eye- 
lids, that swept the whiter cheeks with their 
lashes, and a faint stir of breath, perhaps, be- 
tween the parted lips, had brought swift en- 
lightenment to his evil heart, and kindled it 
with audacity. Clasping his arms more tightly, 
he bent forward, and kissed those lips once and 
again, then the smile almost turned to a laugh in 
his eyes, as he leaned back and saw the redness 
come slowly to the mouth he had kissed, that had 
seemed so cold and white, for he also saw that the 
girl was still feigning unconsciousness. Had 
Rhoda Clyde seen the expression of that bold 
face through the tangle of her lashes, or had she 
become fully conscious ? . 

All at once she started up from the pillow, 
her cheeks aflame, and her eyes bright with 
wrath. 

‘‘How dare you?” she said, wrenching her- 
self from his hold, and recoiling back among the 
pillows like a leopardess ready to spring. 

The man’s countenance changed in an instant, 
for, on all occasions, he was a magnificent actor. 
If his smile had offended her, it changed now to 
a look of the most tender humiliation. He arose 
from his knees, and walked to a window, as if 
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struggling with some deep emotion. Once she 
saw him lift a hand, and sweep it across his 
face, as if tears had blinded him. 

‘* How dare you lift me from the street, even 
if I had died there? I would rather the erowd 
had trampled me to death, than have rested one 
moment against your false heart. Thank Hea- 
ven, I did not know, I did not know.” 

The man turned from the window, acting his 
part well; for he seemed deeply hurt by the 
reproaches she was hurling at him. 

‘‘Has it come to this?’ he said. ‘Is your 
hatred so bitter, that death is sweeter than my 
touch ?”’ 

‘¢ Sweeter, a thousand times,’’ she answered, 
passionately. ‘‘I could deny food to my lips, 
and perish for the want of it, because yours have 
again dared to touch them.” 

The man knew, in his heart, that she had, by 
seeming unconsciousness, led him on to the rude- 
ness she resented; but he gave no sign, only 
answering, 

‘* Have you no compassion, Rhoda? Does no 
gleam of the old feeling plead for me?” 

‘**Plead for you! Can hate plead ?”’ 

“Hate! No. I was speaking of love.’’ 

«Can love plead? Love, dead and buried 
fathoms deep in its own ashes? You should 
know—you, who have crucified it in your own 
bosom.” 

‘No, no! I may have struggled to kill it; 
but the offence you so resent proves how fruit- 
lessly.”’ 

Rhoda gathered herself up on the bed, and sat 
gazing at him with steady fire in her eyes, 

“You say this to me—now, when it is an 
insult !”” 

‘*T say it because its truth is my keenest mis- 
fortune. Rhoda, I have conquered in war, where 
other men have shrunk from the chances, I 
was willing to brave a few difficulties, even in 
these perilous times; have taxed my strength in 
vain. But here I confess myself powerless.” 

‘You wish me to believe this? You, the hus- 
band of another woman ?”’ 

‘‘You must believe it, girl, because it is the 
truth.” 

Rhoda answered this with a low, scornful 
laugh. 

“And if I could; if I were idiot enough—— 
But, no, no. The time has gone by. There can 
he nothing but hate given back for freason like 
yours.” 

“Yes, one thing, Rhoda.” 

“One thing? What?” 

«The next best thing to love—friendship.”’ 

‘Friendship with you? Never!” 





“You are right, girl. It must be love, or 
nothing.” 

‘*Nothing! That ig equally impossible,” said 
Rhoda, with a strange, wistful look in her 
eyes. 

‘Yes, that is impossible. We have planted 
the past too thickly with thorns or roses.” 

Rhoda shook her head, murmuring dreamily, 

‘If life were worth anything, he has saved 
mine.” 

The officer came softly toward the bed, and 
held out his hand. 

‘Tt. is unnatural that you should hate me, 
Bhoda.”’ 

The girl did not shrink from him this time, 
but allowed him to take her hand for a single 
instant, though the touch thrilled her with s 
pang of bitter feeling, that left nothing but pain 
behind it. : 

‘“‘ You have forgiven me ?’’ said the man, with 
gentle persuasion in his voice. ‘Or, knowing 
all, you will?” 

Rhoda looked up one instant, then her eyelids 
drooped, and her lips began to tremble. 

*‘You have filled my life with pain, and now 
save it,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Was it worth while?” 

*‘Ts it worth while to save my own soul?” he 
answered. 

“T do not know. Idonotknow. As yet, you 
you have told me nothing.” 

‘« What can I tell you, except that, for a brief 
time, ambition became my master? You cannot 
tell how one passion conquers another among 
men. You cannot possibly know the burning 
desire which urges a proud man to seek dominion 
over his enemies; and no one has keener foes 
than I have. At times, Rhoda Clyde, I have 
been ready to trample my own soul under foot, 
rather than see men of inferior intellect, doubt 
ful courage, and lacking the strong will that 
should make the greatness of a soldier, coolly 
reaping the harvest I have sown, while full of 
self-glory over the work I have done. I have 
seen such laggards put over my head by mea 
who know less than nothing of the great work 
which has cleared the way to the Declaration 
read to us an hour ago. If you could, for one 
moment, feel the burning sense of wrong heaped 
upon me by this Congress of men, who never 
will appreciate the service I have done to the 
cause for which they give others the honor; even 
you, @ woman, would not marvel that I grasp at 
anything that gives me power among them. 
Remember, that what love is to woman, ambition 
is to man.” 

Rhoda Clyde looked at the man, as he spoke, 


‘with such impetuous force, that a strange trans 
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figuration of countenance swept the pallor from 
her face. It brightened slowly, as with the 
dawn of some keen, hard thought, and, for half 
a minute, she sat with her eyes fixed on his 
but seeming to look beyond him, while both 
femained in dead silence. 

« You cannot understand all this,”’ he said, at 
last. “To woman love is the one controlling pas- 
sion. The force of other desires that consumes 
men’s souls is nothing to them.” 

Rhoda smiled with ironical coldness. 

“You judge all women by one small type,” 
she said, “‘and sometimes may chance to judge 
them wrongly. Even I can imagine what ambi- 
tion is to a brave man.” 

“Then you can find the heart to forgive it.”’ 

“T could have found the strength to share it, 
to build it up, to glory in the pre-eminence of a 
man who made himself great to me, first of all 
persons in the world. I could have gone hand- 
in-hand with the being I loved to any position 
that lifted him above others, without pause or 
hesitation, let the obstacles have been what they 
might. What Sarah Marlborough was to her 
husband, I could have been.”’ 

The man regarded Rhoda as she spoke, won- 
deringly. The fire of her words, the splendid 
color that flashed over the pale whiteness of her 
face kindled his admiration. For the first time, 
perhaps, he realized what power of help he had 
flung away, when he so coolly put that gifted 
young creature out of his life. 

“What the Duchess of Marlborough was to 
herhusband, Rhoda? Why, that was eve1 ything.” 

“Because she partook both of his love and 
his station. Because she was grandly mated 
with a brave man, who worshiped her.’’ She went 
on. ‘ And in this became so remarkable that to 
our day she stands out the most prominent per- 
sonage of a period brightened beyond others by 
human intellect. She was a proud woman, there- 
fore ambitious ; loving, and ready to centre every- 
thing in the man she adored, and who worshiped 
her. Out of this, more than from his own 
bravery, the Duke won the greatness that so long 
outlived him.’’ 

“You are determined to make me feel all that 
T have lost,’’ said the man, with an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘ You will not spare me. In my life 
and my projects all your interest has fied. Well, 
I may have deserved it.” 

Rhoda was now sitting on the edge of the bed 
with her clothes disordered, the lace of her ker- 
chief torn aside, revealing a neck white as lily- 
leaves underneath, and her garments all in con- 
fusion, glittering and gorgeous, against the dull, 
drab, background of the curtains. From her 





head, made picturesque by the abundance of her 
falling hair, to the small shoes, with their high, 
red heels and dainty buckles, she made a picture 
that aroused more subtle feelings than the man 
had expressed when speaking of the ambition 
which was, indeed, his ruling passion. Rhoda 
saw herself framed in the carved scroll-work of 
an opposite mirror, and, being an artist in her 
soul, gloried in the beauty that had undoubted 
power over him yet. 

‘«T may have deserved that the past should be 
held as a curse against me; but with so much 
that is grand in your nature, Rhoda, is there no 
power of forgiveness? Can you sacrifice nothing 
to the man who loved you with all his soul ?”’ 

“« Loved me?” 

‘And who dares not say that he loves you 
yet.” 

A flash of vivid light seemed to shoot across 
the mirror, as Rhoda lifted her eyes for a single 
instant. The next, they were downcast, and 
veiled, as if she had not heard the half-whisper- 
ed words which, with all his boldness, the man 
hesitated to utter, for he had loved this woman, 
and, in some sense, the spell was on him yet. 

“You have saved my life,” she said, gently, 
‘and for that, worthless as it is to me, and 
every one else, I must be grateful, 


But for you, 
I might have been trampled to death by the 
horses.”’ 


‘* Rhoda, Rhoda, that is nothing!’’ 

‘‘Not if it wins the forgiveness you crave?” 
she questioned, lifting her eyes to his face with 
a swift glance of the old fire. ‘‘ Not if it makes 
me your friend ?”’ 

“Girl, girl, is that possible?” 

The man came a step forward; but Rhoda held 
up both hands, to prevent his eager approach. 

‘*Go,”’ she said; ‘go now. I am faint. I can- 
not think steadily.’’ : 

‘‘But some other time you will repent all 
this.” 

‘‘ Some other time? Yes, unless I am tempted 
t ” 

“To hate me again?”’ 

“Hate? Oh, hate is never loud spoken. You 
should know that. Besides, a woman’s wrath is 
so transient, fierce as the storm that is just pass- 
ing, and as brief. Why should you care for it ?”’ 

‘« Because I care for you, Rhoda.” 

“Ah!” 

«Because you have proved more than a wo- 
man—an angel, capable of forgiveness.” 

Rhoda again put up her hands, and he saw 
that she was growing pale again. 

“Yes, I will go now. It is cruel to oppress 
you even with my thoughtfulness. Good-by.”’ 
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The man almost knelt as he took her cold; across her face, and her eyes grew bright, like 
hand, and held it firmly in his clasp, as if the; stars, or dim, like shadowed waters, as memory 
fire in his own veins could warm it into some} or plans for the future held possession of her 
gentle response ; but no dead bird ever lay more ; brain. 
cold in its nest than those fingers met his. ‘* But for her,” she whispered to the strange, 

‘«The shock has been terrible. How cold you} wild face that looked on her from the mirror; 
are! Lie down, and try to forget everything, ; ‘but for her, I might forget. She shall never 
except that I love you better than my own life. } mount to greatness by his side. Never, never! 
Do not believe me when I say that ambition is } So long as I have a tongue to persuade, or beauty 
the strongest passion a man has. That is a trea-; to allure. He has not forgotten, he cannot for 
son you should not forgive. There, now, rest} get. The world shall no longer hold it a ques- 
well. This once! This once!” tion of doubt whether I rejected him or he gave 

Humbly, almost abjectly, the man lifted Rhoda’s } me up, His ewn conduct shall settle that. Of 
cold hand to his lips, and went out of the room, ; all the strong passions that make up his charac. 
treading lightly us he went down the stairs. ter, one thing is wanting, the prudence that 

The moment he was gone, Rhoda started up} subdues fierce desires into quietness, the self- 
from the bed, ran to the window, and looked out, } eontrol that curbs will into strength. Did he 
striving to catch another glimpse of him as he possess these, my power over him would be no- 
passed into the street. She saw him pause be-} thing. As itis! Qh, as it is!” 
fore the house, beckon a young mulatto, who 
was leading his horse up and down, and throw 
himself into the saddle with the powerful swing CHAPTER IX. 
of a strong man used to such exercise; but she 
also saw that he allowed the mulatto to settle his 
foot in the heavy stirrup, and made his horse { 
curvet airily, while the lad stood back with his ¥ 
cap uplifted, as if he were doing homage to some 
monarch. so she looked, as Kingsford had carried her past 

The expressions that swept Rhoda Clyde’s face } him, in the street. While there was a chance of 
were swift and complicated as the impulses in $ serving this fair, good woman, he had no thought 
her bosom. At first she looked out triumphantly, } for himself, no real consciousness of the injury 
then a glow of admiration followed. Again, as} he had received. Indeed, he forgot the causes 
the lad held the stirrup almost kneeling in the } of enmity that should have kept him back, and 
mud, while he bent to his task, then stepped back } was going into Abigail Boardman’s parlor with 
and lifted his cap, a gleam of mocking scorn; the physician, when he saw Grace Kingsford 
predominated, and she laughed within herself. { standing near the door, with both hands to her 

‘Ah, how my apothecary apes the king,” she} face, and weeping bitterly. This brought the 
thought. ‘‘ And this it is to bea patriot. This is} young man to a knowledge of his own position, 
the equality he speaks of, and fights for. See} and he hardly had strength to ask the question 
how his horse rears, scattering his freeborn } that made his heart stand still as it was whis- 
‘brethren right and left. How easily, how grand- } pered. 
ly he sweeps through the crowd. I wonder if it “Is she worse? Is she dead ?”’ 
is love or hate, contempt or devotion, that I feel? Grace dropped her hands, and reached them 
A royalist at heart, he is the greatest enemy of toward him, trying to smile, though the effort 
the king. A hero in courage, Congress puts } brought fresh tears to her eyes. 
weaker men over his head, and rewards him with ‘She is alive, but, oh, Rufus, my father will 
a war-horse. Out of such elements, what is there § not have me near her. She cannot speak. She 
that a woman’s vengeance may not work out? is in pain, and sometimes I can see her eyes 
Oh, how I love—how I hate this man! This } searching for me; but I dare not go to her. 
keen feeling shifts from joy to anguish so wildly ; What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
that I cannot tell which it is.’’ Barringford held her hands close, but his own 

Not till this martial figure was lost in the} were cold as marble. 
crowd, did Rhoda leave the window. Then she | “TI will go to him. I will say that all the 
went slowly back to the bed, and lay down un-} blame is mine. Do not cry so bitterly. All will 
der the shadow of those drab curtains, not to { be well, if the dear mother is only alive.”’ 
sleep, that was impossible; but, while she seemed ‘“‘ Hear how she moans!” said Grace, piteously. 
to rest, a thousand whirling thoughts swept “Thank God, that she can moan,’’ answered 














BaRRINGFORD came across the Park with the 
physlcian by his side, still unsteady in his walk, 
still white from the shock those wild horses had 
given him. The gentle lady, who had been so 
truly his friend, was in peril, perhaps dead ; for 
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the young man, relieved from his greatest dread 
by the sounds of pain that reached him from the 
next room. ‘I had a terrible thought, that we 
should never hear her voice again.” 

Barringford would have gone into the parlor 
then, with a generous impulse to save Grace, by 
taking some great blame on himself, but that 
moment Abigail Boardman glided through the 
door rather more swiftly than usual, and with a 
faint look of alarm on her placid countenance. 

“Is she worse? Is she much hurt?’’ he ques- 
tioned, laying his hand on the closely-sleeved 
arm of the Quakeress. 

Abigail did not stop to answer, but glided up 
stairs, smoothing down her sleeve as she went. 
Entering the spare bed-chamber, she went to a 
closet, and taking some old linen from a shelf, 
began to tear it into strips, measuring them off 
with exact precision, but losing no time. While 
in the midst of her work, she saw Rhoda lying 
aheap of gay silk and lace, half-buried in the 
feather-bed. Now the glow of rich colors always 
had a disturbing effect on Abigail, and this mass 
of warm hues affected her as scarlet fires some 
animals to wrath. She walked up to the bed, 
still tearing at her linen, and looked searchingly 
down upon the girl. The tumbled state of those 
obnoxious garments, the masses of hair falling 
loose upon the pillows, and, above all, those 
shoes, with high, red heels, sloping down to the 
hollow of the foot, warmed her decorous old soul 
into something like resentment. 

‘Is thee so hurt, that thee cannot lie smoothly 
on the bed?” she questioned, tearing another 
strip of linen, with a faint jerk of the hands, 
that seemed an enormous outburst of passion to 
herself. 

“No, I am not hurt; only shaken a little,”’ 
answered Rhoda. 

“Not hurt ? 


Then, why is thee here, when 
there is need of help below stairs ?”’ 

“Help,” said Rhoda, languidly. 
hurt, then ?”’ 

“Had thee listened, thee might have heard 
the groans.” : 

“Whose groans? Not Mrs. Kingsford’s? What 


‘Who is 


has chanced to her? I did not think—I did not 
What is the matter with Mrs, Kings- 
ford ?”’ 

‘Her arm is broken, it is to be feared.”’ 

‘Her arm? Great heavens! I will go down 
at once.”’ 

Rhoda sprang from the bed, and was hurrying } 
to the door, but Abigail stood in her way. 

“Not as thee is dressed,’’ she said, with gentle 
severity. ‘‘Men are standing about the door, 
and might look in.” 





‘‘What do I care for men at the door?’’ cried 
the girl, impatiently turning to the glass, and 
making a hurried attempt to force her hair into 
something like order. ‘One does not think of 
a grand toilet when people are hurt, and moan- 
ing like that ?”’ 

‘Thee must take a little time,” said Abigail, 
resolutely closing the door, and passing down 
stairs with the bandages laid smoothly over her 
arm, and feeling as if she had shut in a storm 
that threatened the decorum of her house; but 
she was checked in the passage by Grace Kings- 
ford. 

“Oh, Abigail, Abigail! Tell me, is she dying?” 

‘“‘Dying, Grace? There is no one likely to 
die.”’ 

‘‘Thank God! Oh, you are so kind, Abigail, 
so kind! Has she asked for me? Does she 
know that I must not come in?’’ 

‘‘Thee must come in,’’ answered the Qua- 
keress, in her firm, mild way. ‘‘ Nothing should 
keep a child from her mother. Come.’ 

Grace cast one farewell look at her lover, hesi- 
tated an instant, and passed into the parlor, 
looking timidly at her father, who stood, stern 
and pale, near the settee on which Mrs. Kings- 
ford lay. A frown darkened his face as she 
came in, but he moved a little on one side, that 
she might find a place near the couch. 

As if she felt the gentle presence of her child, 
Mrs. Kingsford opened her eyes, and made a 
faint effort to smile; even tried to lift her hand, 
but the pain that followed left her faint and 
helpless again. 

‘Thee had better stand away now”’ said Abigail 
Boardman, addressing Mr. Kingsford. ‘ More 
room and steady hands will be needed here. 
Hush, child! These sobs trouble her.’’ 

With gentle force, Abigail led the girl into an- 
other room, and, after that, took Mr. Kingsford 
by the arm, and softly conducted him through 
the same door, and up to the chair into which 
Grace had fallen. 

‘*Does thee wish to break her heart?” she 
said, with niuch earnestness. ‘‘ What has the 
child done, that thee should seem to be made of 
iron to her ?”’ 

Grace lifted her face, all pallid and tear- 
stained, with a look of piteous entreaty. 

‘‘Oh, father, what have I done ?’’ 

Absolutely against his own proud will, Mr. 
Kingsford laid his hand on the girl’s shoulder: 
and when she began to sob, he said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, 

‘*Be quiet! Be quiet! 
place ad 

Here he broke off, almost with a cry, for out 


This is no time nor 
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of the next room came a sharp shriek of anguish, 
that made every nerve in his frame shiver. 

Then Grace sprang to her feet, flung herself 
on her father’s bosom, and, with both arms about 
his neck, trembled and listened. 

Another shriek, fainter than the last; a moan 
or two, and all was still in the next room, save 
the low voice of the surgeon, giving orders, and 
the subdued steps of Abigail Boardman, as she 
moved to and fro, obeying him. 

Breathless with expectation, trembling with 
fear of another outcry of pain, the father and 
child stood together, all differences between them 
lost, for the time, in overwhelming sympathy. 
Scarcely a breath was drawn; nosound, or word, 
passed between them, until Abigail opened the 
door, and said, in her usual calm voice, which 
no sorrow or joy could much disturb, 

‘*Come in, now. It is all over. She is faint, 
but resting. Come in, and be still.” 

The proud old man, half angry with himself 
already, for this weak relentins, stole into the 
room where Mrs. Kingsford lay, not insensible, 
but so weak from pain, that she seemed like a 
dying creature. Grace fullowed her father, and, 
kneeling by the settee, kissed the lips, still white 
and quivering with spent agony, until a shadowy 
smile flitted over them. Then the heavy eyelids 
were lifted, a glance full of grateful love passed 
from father to child, and the brightness spread 
over that sweet, worn face, as we may imagine 
perfume to affect a fading lily. 

Then the lips moved, and Kingsford bent down, 
holding his breath as he listened. 

«You have forgiven her and me ?”’ they whis- 
pered. 

The stubborn man knew, in his heart, that it 
was not so, but he bent down and kissed the lips 
that made this gentle appeal, sighing because it 
was not altogether a seal of perfect contentment. 

There was no excitement in this scene; all 
emotion was hushed, all sounds kept down. 
Abigail Boardman stood a little way off, with her 
slender arms folded on her bosom, looking pla- 
eidly on. The tumult without had subsided, 
and she almost heard each distant rain-drop as 
it fell from the eaves to the side-walk. 

In the hush and depths of this silence, a swift 
tapping of high-heeled shoes came from the stairs, 
the door was flung open, and Rhoda Clyde came, 
like the rush of an autumn breeze, into the scene. 
With a quick glance, she saw the softened ex- 
pression of Kingsford’s face, the smile still trem- 
bling on the lips of that wounded lady, and some 
vague plan or expectation of her own was dis- 
turbed. 


“Ah! Thank God, she is not dead! I saw} 





young Barringford in the hall, talking so earn- 
estly with the surgeon, that it took away my 
breath.” 

A dark frown gathered on the face of Kings- 
ford, and his wife opened her eyes with a sudden 
shock. Abigail Boardman came forward quietly, 
but with a light in her eyes that seldom kindled 
their placid blue. She was either disturbed by 
this sudden rush into the room, or more keen- 
sighted than most persons of her quiet nature. 

‘“‘Mr. Barringford—thee is speaking of the 
young man who was almost trampled to death in 
stopping the horses. He brought the surgeon here. 
No one else thought of it,” she said. “ It is not 
strange that he should wait to learn if the great 
danger is past.” 

“Strange! Ofcourse not. I was only embar- 
rassed by finding strangers in the entry, and 
was not aware that Mr. Barringford had acted 
the brave part you speak of,’’ answered Rhoda, 
sinking down by the couch, in all the disarray 
of dress that had so disturbed the little Quaker- 
ess. ‘It certainly was not to him that I am 
indebted for my poor life.” 

Something in this speech aroused’ the latent 
antagonism in Kingsford, while its high tone 
offended him. Looking down upon his wife's face, 
he saw that it was contracted as with new pain. 

“Tf Mr. Barringford is here, I must not allow 
him to depart without due thanks,’’ he said. 
‘‘He certainly threw himself in front of the 
horses, and checked them in their maddest 
plunges; was hurt by them, I greatly fear.” 

Rhoda looked up, in surprise. This change 
did not please her; and, knowing the haughty 
nature of the man, she had not expected it. 
Grace, who knelt by her mother, softly kissed 
the face against which her’s rested, and knew 
that the caress was returned as one recognizes 
the sympathy which has no visible expression. 

Mr. Kingsford acted upon his word, and went 
into the hall in search of the man with whom 
he was in bitter enmity, but who had met that 
enmity with an act so brave, and magnanimity 
so grand, that both must forever lic a burden 
upon him. The very pride which grew out of 
his patrician birth and breeding, urged him on 
to an acknowledgment of a deed that had saved 
the life most precious to him, while it recoiled 
more sternly than ever from the obligation im- 
posed by it. Therefore it was with a sensation 
of relief that he found the hall empty. 

And now the days went wearily on, while the 
mother hung between life and death, for a fever 
set in, and Mrs. Kingsford entered, as it were, 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The 
physician could not understand this fever. Hap- 
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pily he did not know its cause, For it was not 
the injured limb, it was the anger of her hus- 
band, it was her pity and sympathy with Grace, 
racking her mind with anxiety, that prevented 
her recovery. 

During these days of dreadful suspense, poor 
Grace felt, at times, as if it would almost be a 
blessing if she could die. Her father rarely had 
akind word for her. She saw, of course, no- 
thing of her lover. When not at her mother’s 
bed-side, she wandered about: the house, heavy- 
eyed, with white checks, or sought a secluded 
bower in the garden, where, shut in by tall 
bushes from observation, she could give way, un- 
checked, to her grief. There she sat, day after 
day, with clasped hands, crying out, from the 
depths of her tortured soul, against the cruelty 
of fate, or praying, with streaming eyes, that 
God would preserve her mother to her, even if 
everything else went. 


CHAPTER X. 

Tax dwellings in our great Atlantic cities of 
the present day, with all their wealth of archi- 
tecture antl luxury of adornment, bear but a 
comfortless comparison with the spacious houses, 
extensive grounds, and native parks that allowed 
space for flower-gardens, breezy trees, and plea- 
sant lawns around the rich man’s mansion, and 
the poor man’s cottage. Then the environs of 
a city were only circumscribed by the wishes 
and taste of its inhabitants, and every city in 
the country had an aspect of rural freshness and 
beauty which years of abounding wealth has 
cramped into vast labyrinths of brick and stone, 
80 closely built in some places that the air of 
heaven scarcely finds room for wholesome circu- 
lation. Then the mansions of prosperous men 
were embowered with fine old trees, brightened 
by flower-gardens, and approached through in- 
closures that would pass for towns in the present 
day. 

Along the banks of the Delaware, now cover- 
ed with evidences of commerce and trade, Phila- 
‘delphia stretched itself into a succession of re- 
sidences that, for space and grandeur, could 
scarcely be excelled on this side of the Atlantic. 
There the architecture of Old England had been 
duplicated in the thrift and glory of a virgin 
soil and forest-trees, God-planted, in the won- 
derful beauty which no art has ever approached. 

Along this beautiful stream every dwelling 
had its garden, its lawn, or door-yard, from which 
the thrift and glory of natural wild-flowers could 
never be swept quite away; its gnove of oaks, 
ad walnuts, perhaps; and a thoroughfare wind- 
ing in and out with the sweep of the river, such 


as few cities of the earth could boast. Here and 
there, making the scene more picturesquely rural, 
some pretty cottage, or stone farm-house appear- 
ed half-buried in apple-orchards, or brightened 
in the spring-time by the pink-bloom of peach- 
trees, or snowy loads of cherry-blossoms. 

To the rich and the poor, alike, nature gave 
her finishing touches of beauty, and in the 
breadth of its grounds, the luxuriance of its soil, 
and the stateliness of its dwellings, Philadelphia 
was perhaps unequaled, certainly not excelled, 
in the country, at the time it proclaimed a free 
government. 

Not only on the Delaware, but up the banks 
of the beautiful Schuylkill, noble mansions were 
scattered with an effect more and more pictur- 
esque, as the scenery became grander and more 
wildly beautiful. 

The Kingsford mansion formed a grand con- 
necting-link between these suburban dwellings 
and the more compact buildings of the city. 
With a fine sweep of the river in full view, with 
all the grandeur of stately old forest trees shad- 
ing it, with broad flower-gardens full of glow and 
color, it possessed all the breezy freedom of a 
country home, while a pleasant nearness to the 
city brought the hum and subdued excitement 
of active life to its gates, 

Those great stone lions crouching at the en- 
trance, kept guard over the broadest highway 
and finest drive in the neighborhood. From this 
back portico, gazing across the slope of a velvety 
lawn and through the branches of well-grouped 
trees, one might watch the white sails of sloops 
and such small craft as plied up and down the 
river, carrying the farm produce of the country 
to market, and returning laden with household 
stores. 

Around that dwelling there was no lack of 
movement and life, no chance of beautiful adorn- 
ment that an artistic inheritance of taste had not 
embellished. 

The servants of this family were trained to 
the most perfect subserviance. The oldest house 
servant never ventured on a smile or a word of 
the familiarity that made a cordial link between 
master and servant in other families. The hearty 
laugh of an old gray-headed black was never 
heard in that mansion when its master was within 
hearing ; and nearly all servants were then black. 

But the autocratic rule of no one man could 
ever suppress the jolly humor and affectionate 
warmth of a household negro in those days. 
The very distance color then made between the 
races, was a kind of safeguard against encroach- 
ment on the one side, and an inducement to 





encouraging kindness on the other. 
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The Kingsford mansion, like many others in 
and about Philadelphia, had outbuildings devoted 
to the household servants, pretty ornamental 
cottages, where the colored people could, to a 
certain extent, live their own naturally idle 
lives, and throw off the restraints that lay rather 
heavy upon them in the great house. There the 
old men and women rested from their years of 
labor, and the young people of the kitchen then 
became happy and jovial when their work was 
done. 

At a certain age, however, custom gave to the 
old servants, when their strength was well-nigh 
spent, the right of retirement and rest from hard 
work, sometimes leaving them good-natured pen- 
sioners on the family they had served, with a 
right to glory in its prosperity, and take a share 
in its pride, up to the last minute of their lives. 
Occasionally these old negroes might drift away 
from the home mansion, earn a little money for 
themselves, and enjoy all the comforts of inde- 
pendence without anxiety for the future. 

An old servant of Mrs. Kingsford, who had 
been married to a free woman of the neighbor- 
hood, celebrated for a dainty method of getting 
up fine laces, had taken this late lease of life, 
and gradually withdrawn to her cabin, which 
stood, like a mammoth bird’s nest, just above 


that most romantic gorge through which the { 


Wissahickon pours its bright waters into the 
Schuylkill. From taking his rest in this rustic 
shelter, now and then, the old man gradually 
made it the home of his old age, still holding 
himself as a part of the family in which his life 
had been spent, and glorying in it as the hench- 
men of old gloried in the prowess of their 
lords. 

Not till the crisp hair on his temples was half 
white, did old Nelse betake himself to Sally’s 
cabin as a home. Even then he scorned to name 
it as such, and always bestowed that honor on 
the stately mansion of the Kingsfords’. 

At this time the bright spring waters of the 
Wissahickon had plenty of trout under the sha- 
dow of its ferny banks, for no dam had ever 
checked the flow of its waters, and nothing but 








a bridge of logs had ever spanned them. Indeed, 
old Sally’s cabin was almost the only human 
habitation on the beautiful stream, whose waters 
made her linen white as drifted snow, and on 
whose ferns the delicate laces intrusted to her, 
were spread out like cobwebs, that a puff of air 
might blow away. 

There was not a shadowy hollow in that stream, 
from its mouth to the innumerable springs that 
gave it birth, that Nelse was not familiar with. 
The trout might hide beneath drooping ferns, or 
float among tangled tree-roots, where they stuck, 
down through the shelving banks, ever so cun- 
ningly ; but while their jeweled sides secmed 
hidden even from the sun, a great blue-fiy, ora 
tiny rose-bug, would drop into the quiet waters, 
float along the surface, rise, fall, seem ready to 
fly away, and tempted beyond all prudence, a 
dart would be made, a flash upward, and so the 
poor jeweled thing lay quivering on the bank, 
the spoil of that cunning old darkey. 

The fish thus patiently caught became a source 
of profit to the old man, and it was whispered 
among his younger associates that he had silver 
and gold coin hid away, a small fortune. 

Nelse was the owner of an old boat, which 
was given him, in a dilapidated state, but was 
soon remedied by his craft as a carpenter, and 
he had also dug out the trunk of a mammoth 
beech-tree, which swung side by side with the 
larger craft, in a little cove, partly formed by an 
abrupt curve of the river, partly dug and deep- 
ened by the old man’s spade. 

When Nelse had a fancy for extensive trout- 
fishing, he usually planted himself in the canoe, 
and slowly followed the Wissahickon up to its 
bright tangle of springs, where the larger boat 
could not go. One day, he was coming down 
from one of these excursions, when his course 
was checked by the unusual sound of dipping 
oars, and, leaning forward, and peering down 
the shadowy stream, he discovered the outlines 
of a boat, pulled swiftly against the current, and 
a glimmer of mingled colors, such as only & 
female could wear. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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EARLY VIOLETS. 


BY P. B. 


Sort, subtle scent, which is to me more sweet 
Than perfumes that come after, when the rose 
In all the passion of her beauty blows; 
Here, even in this busy city street, 
Thou openest to my soul such sights as meet 
The eye, when quite forgetful of past snows, 
The earth beneath the sun’s kiss throbs and glows, 


MARSTON. 


And each thing feels the luxury of heat. 

Thou art his lady’s voice to one who waits 

In Summer twilights at her garden gates: 
Her face not seen as yet; thou art the rare 

First note of Nature’s prelude, that brings soon 

The Spring, like a divine and varying tune, 
Tiil Summer music vibrates in the air. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


How it was that I got the idea that she was a 
middle-aged woman I hardly know, but certainly 
that was the idea I had. A woman neither young 
nor handsome, and tough enough, even for her 
age, was what I expected to see when I cast 
eyes on Miss Kitty Macnamara. And what a 
surprise the girl was to me, to be sure. 

“Larry,” says my mother, plaintively, ‘‘do 
try to be agreeable to Miss Kitty Macnamara. 
Just to think of all that money going out of the 
family, when it might be kept in it, if you’d be 
a bit civil, and not so off-hand.” 

I bit my lip, and said nothing, feeling that the 
safest plan. When I was out of humor, as I 
spoke, I was lost; and I was often enough out of 
humor, bad luck tome! And my mother often, 
unconsciously, exasperated me. 

‘You'll never be settled in life, Larry,” she 
would say, ‘‘if you don’t dress better, and lay 
aside that rag of a hunting-suit. There is not a 
girl in the county will look at you. And you, 
with the face you have, and the figure, six feet 
if you are an inch, and letting your good looks 
run to waste, as you do.”’ 

She was always worrying herself about my 
not marrying. That was worse than her fretting 
over my dogs, and horses, and guns. Our family 
was a fallen one. We had been grandees a gene- 
ration ago, and our estate had ranked among the 
finest in Ireland; but extravagance and bad man- 
agement had been the ruin of us, and, at twenty- 
one, I, Lawrence Ogilvie, had found myself heir 
to nothing but debt and a large broken-down 
house, a great burden of beautiful wild land, need- 
ing money at every turn, and last, but not least, 
an old name, and a hot, eviltemper. We were so 
poor, indeed, that but for my dogs and gun, there 
were times when we might have had a bare table. 

‘You must make a fine marriage, and retrieve 
the family fortunes. Money will make money 
for us,’’ she said, ‘‘and we can clear our name 
and right our people, and live like Ogilvies once 
more. If you’ll only lay aside your ragged at- 
tire, and dress like a gentleman, and pay court 
to some of the daughters of the county gentry. 
What girl might not be proud to marry you, 
larry, my dear? Young, and handsome, and 
an Ogilvie.’’ But, for my part, I took a savage 
pleasure in wearing my stained green velvet 
until I could afford to buy a better, and I did 





not care for the county gentry and their daugh- 
ters a jot. I had notions of my own about bor- 
rowing @ woman’s money, and giving her my 
soul for security. 

As to Miss Kitty Macnamara, it never crossed 
my mind that she was a young woman. Young 
people did not come to our house. My mother’s 
relatives were all old maids, or elderly married 
people; soif I gave her two thoughts, the first 
was that I would keep out of her way, and the 
second that she might have shown better taste 
than to come troubling her poor relations. 

I held to my resolve of keeping out of her 
way, and did not see her for two days after her 
arrival, but on the third she came upon me. 

I was standing at one end of the table, clean- 
ing my favorite gun with my own hands, as I 
always made a point of doing, when I heard 
some one coming up behind me. Because I 
knew it was a woman’s footstep, I guessed it to 
be hers, and would not turn round, pretending 
not to hear. 

But she was not to be rebuffed. She came to 
the table and stood close to it, so close that her 
white dress almost touched me, and I was obliged 
to raise my eyes. 

When I did so, I blushed hotly, and lifted my 
cap in a manner, perhaps, not as amiable and 
graceful as it might have been. Instead of be- 
ing an old woman, she was a young one, tall and 
lithe in figure, with soft, black hair, and soft, 
black eyes, and a soft, babyish white skin; and 
she stood there, smiling at me like an innocently 
bold child. I hesitated a moment, and then laid 
my cap down among the old weapons on the 
table. It was impossible to put it on again. 

‘‘ Kitty,” she said, in a simple, abrupt fashion, 
quite as if she was sure I understood. 

‘« Kitty,” said I, amazed, and a bit vexed, 
though not exactly at her. 

She nodded. 

‘‘Macnamara,’’ she added, brightly, and not 
at all abashed. 

‘*What!’’ I said. ‘ Miss Macnamara?’’ 

** Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘Of course, I am. 
Kitty Macnamara. Who else could I be?” 

It is not my way to be afraid of women, and I 
was not afraid of this one; but she had a queer 
effect upon me. My mother calls all unmarried 
women ‘‘ young ladies ;”’ but Kitty Macnamara 
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was not a ‘‘ young lady ;”’ she was a girl. She 
might have been twenty, or twenty-one, or 
twenty-two, but she was a girl. She was, as I 
have said, tall, and she carried herself like a 
young queen; but she was a girl. Her white 
gown fell in straight, simple folds about her feet. 
Her dark hair was wound, loogg and softly, 
round her head, and a child of six might have 
looked at me as ‘she did, when she said to me, in 
that innocent, suggestive way, ‘‘ Kitty.” 

She somehow impressed me at once with the 
idea that no one had ever treated her coldly, or 
spoken an unkind word to her, in her life. 

_ Her hands hung lightly clasped before her, 
and she looked at my table with a wistful face. 
Like a child again, as if she knew she must not 
touch. 

‘« Your mother sent me,”’ she said. ‘I wanted 
to see the armory, and she thought, perhaps you 
would not mind showing me the things. I can 
wait until you have finished.” 

I pushed my work aside. 

‘I would rather take you now,’ I said. ‘‘Do 
you suppose I would keep you waiting? This 
way, if you please.” 

I knew I had not said the right thing, and 
that my manner seemed rough enough; but she 
did not appear to be disturbed. She kept by 
my side as I strode down the hall, and neither 
ef us spoke until I pushed open the door of the 
armory. Then, after a single glance around her, 
she spoke, nodding her head slowly. 

“Ah! I shall like this,’ she said. “It is 
like living two lives at once. There is my life, 
you see, and the lives of the men who used these 
things. It is many lives, in fact. I wonder how 
much happened to the man who broke that 
sword, and how much depended on its remain- 
ing unbroken. I should like to know.” 

She had spoken more to herself than to me; 
but I answered her. 

‘‘ A great deal,’’ Isaid. ‘Life depended on it:” 

‘‘ And it -broke,’’ she said, sadly. 

Then she held out her hand for it. 

** May I hold it?” she asked. 

I took it down, and gave it to her. 

‘* And it broke!’’ she said again. ‘Ah, poor 
fellow!’’ with a little shudder. ‘When he heard 
it snap, he knew it had failed him, and the end 
had come !” 

‘He fought with the broken blade,’’ I said, 





I do not know now long a time we spent in the 
room together. Somehow, I found that I had 
more to say to Katherine Macnamara than I had 
ever said to a woman before. Perhaps it was 
because she seemed so sure that I was ready to 
answer all her questions. 

She asked a great many, about the weapons, 
about their owners, and their lives; odd, fanci- 
ful questions for a girl to ask, upon the whole. 
She turned back to the dead wearers of helmets 
and breastplates, and swords, as if her whole 
soul was in the matter. She touched things ina 
pretty reverent fashion, and her eyes saddened 
over them when a tragic story revealed itself. 

Once or twice she invented a story for herself, 
and suggested new ideas to me, in a grave, child- 
like way. 

‘That is bright, and looks almost new,” she 
said once. ‘See, it is not hacked or scratched 
at all. Don’t tell me about that, please. It 
looks sorrowful; as if some one had died very 
young, and people had loved and mourned him, 
so that his sword was like a sacred thing, and 
was left untouched.” 

I was startled and moved. The story was a 
sad one, the saddest of many that were fu!l of 
pain; and, knowing it myself, I could not help 
liking the girl for her fanciful tenderness. 

After all, the morning was not wasted. At 
least, I had found out that I need not hold my- 
self aloof, and that existence might go on for me, 
in its usual way. When I returned to my gun- 
cleaning, I was in a better humor with myself, 
with my mother, and with fortune generally. 

But existence was not to go on in its usual 
way. When I went in to dinner, I found that a 
trifle of change had taken place already. The 
generally barren, cheerless room had brightened 
itself in a style newto me. My mother had hed 
somebody at work. Things were in their right 
places; the dark oak floor had been polished 
afresh; the fire of logs burned clearly in the 
huge fire-place. Some of our store of long-un- 
used silver and porcelain had been brought to 
light. We had fallen into the habit of living in 
a careless, bare fashion, and had not made the 
best of things; but her visitor’s presence had 
aroused my mother’s pride. She had attired 
herself in her best. 

Kitty Macnamara stood near her, a new vision 
to me, in pale purple, and with a pale pink 


my blood tingling as I remembered the story. j flower in her hair. As I entered, she turned 
‘* He fought with it after he felt his death-wound. } round and looked at me; and though her glance 


One of his vassals took it out of his dead hand 
afterward. He was an Ogilvie, you know.” 

‘‘ Afterward,”’ she said, softly, and then gave 
it back to me. 








was quite an unconscious one, I knew, yet 
that instant I felt hot, and angered, and rest- 
less. 

A little shade of wonder passed through her 
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eyes; an innocent amaze at my uncouth attire, 
at my rough demeanor, and unceremonious en- 
trance. They were things to which she was 
unused. 

Several times, during the meal, when I glanced 
up, I enconntered her eyes again. She seemed 
to regard me with a grave curiousness. I won- 
dered, grimly, how she liked the barren poverty 
about her, and what she had meant by braving 
it. She must have known something of it before 
she came. 

She had meant something, it appeared; for, 
after dinner was over, she told me so, in a way 
that startled me. 

I had gone to a window, and stood look- 
ing out, when she came and touched my arm, 
lightly. 

“Tf you please,’’ she said, ‘<I want to tell you 
something.”’ 

I had no words ready, so I suppose I only 
stared at her like a slow, ill-mannered fellow, as 
I was. 

“I want to say that I hope you will not be 
sorry that I came,’’ she added, in the quietest 
and simplest fashion possible. ‘I did not know, 
until a few hours ago, that—that you disliked 
strangers so much.’’ 

“Who told you I disliked strangers?’’ I de- 
manded, half-angrily. 

“T cannot tell you that,’’ she answered. ‘I 
learned it by accident; and you must not be 
angry with any one, for my sake, through me. 
Ishould not have said ehything, but that I came 
here with an object, and I should be sorry to 
have to relinquish it. I—I hope,’’ looking at 
me very gravely, with her great soft eyes; ‘I 
hope you will not dislike me.” 

I did not know what to say again, and was 
ready to curse myself for my clumsiness. But 
even if I had had a fine speech ready, it would 
have been thrown away upon her, I fancy. She 
did not give me time to utter one. 

“T hope you will not,” she began, and then 
broke off, to begin again, with positive eagerness. 
“Please, try not to think of me as a stranger,” 
she said. ‘*I do not feel as if I was a stranger, 
I know you so well.’’ 

I could not help speaking then. 

“You know me?” I exclaimed. 

A faint color stained that babyish white skin 
of hers, and she replied somewhat timidly. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I have known you a long 
time. I have heard so much. If it had not been 
80, I should not have come.’’ . 

Instantly, it occurred to me that some one had 
been laying bare to her the history of our hum- 





what was no one’s business but our own, ming 
and my mother’s. So, I responded, something 
rough y, 

** You are very good, to take so much interest 
in us, knowing of us only by hearsay. I hope 
we deserve your sympathy.” 

She looked actually frightened. 

“Qh!” she cried hurriedly. ‘That is wreng, 
indeed. You are niaking it very hard for me. 
Please, don’t, don’t be angry with me, as it will 
be worse than if I had not spoken at all.”’ 

‘Oh, I am not angry,” I answered. 

It was impossible to avoid talking to her. 
Her childish openness got the better of a man. 
Recluse as I was, I saw that she knew no more 
of the world than a baby, and that she was 
guided entirely by her own in t, tic 
notions of right and wrong. She was without 
fear, and without suspicion. 

It was queer enough, how this slim slip of a 
girl changed things for us. One felt her in- 
fluence strangely. The house seemed full of 
her, and yet she was a quiet presence. The 
servants put their best foot foremost for her 
sake, and my mother began to have an aim in 
life. Even I, myself, was guilty of a weakness. 
When I came down to dinner, the second day, 
my mother glanced at me with delighted ap- 
proval, and afterward managed to whisper a 
word or so to me. 

‘‘Ah, Larry! Youare a gentleman now, dear,” 
she said. ‘That's as it ought to be.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, half-vexed both at 
her and myself. 

** Why should I frighten her?” I said. ‘She 
is used to fine feathers, it seems. If shabby 
black is better than shabby green, one may as 
well wear it.” 

‘You are not shabby now,” she said. ‘* No 
man could look better. You——’’ 

** Shall I show you the hole under my elbow?” 
I interposed, ‘‘or the tear I have pinned to- 
gether in the lining? I wonder how Miss Kitty 
likes the fit of my coat. Perhaps you had better 
tell her it belonged to my father, and that he 
wore it when he had grown elderly and stout.” 

‘‘Oh, Larry, Larry!” cried my mother, shak- 
ing her head. “You have a queer temper of 
your own, sure enough.”’ 

I often thought of what the girl had said about 
her object in coming to us, but she did not refer 
to it again for many aday. Her manner toward 
me was always just what it had been during our 
first interview. She was simple, frank,and fear- 
less. She never hesitated to ask me any trifling 
favor; to show her this or that; to guide her 





bled pride and fallen fortunes, and talking of} here or there; to explain this thing or the other, 
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If I had been a less surly fellow, we should have 
made great progress in a very short time; but, 
being what I was, we did not seem to learn very 
much of éach other. Sometimes I thought that 
she tried, in a girlish way, to become better 
friends; but friendships were not easy for me, 
and I was so accustomed to silence and solitude, 
that words were always slow with me. 

But my coldness was only apparent. Some- 
thing, nay, many things, about the child pleased 
me. Led by a whimsical impulse, I went in 
to her one day, as she sat at. work by the win- 
dow, and stood a minute near her, trying to 
fashiop some decent enough sounding speech to 
make. But my musing must have lasted longer 
than I intended, or, at least, she misunderstood 
it. Suddenly I saw her face change, and she 
looked up at me in a helpless, distressed way. 

‘*You do not like me,” she cried, piteously. 
‘* You always look as if—as if I made you angry.” 

What was I to say to that? I think I must 
have turned pale. At any rate, I lost my pre- 
sence of mind, and was more out of patience with 
myself than ever. 

‘‘That is a mistake,’ I said, and turned on 
my heel, and walked out of the room, because I 
knew I should blunder if I stayed. 

A kind of fury seized upon me when I found 
myself outside. I did not want to wound the 
child, and I was always doing it. I must be 
always wounding her, if she. fancied that her 
presence was obnoxious tome. What a clumsy 
beor I must have shown myself, sullen, and sav- 
age, and tongue-tied ! 

It was a wet, dreary day, but I took my gun 
and went out to walk my ill-humor off. I wan- 
dered farther than usual, and was absent until 
late in the afternoon. When I returned to the 
house, I stopped for a moment in the hall, to lay 
my gun down, and then passed on into the court- 
yard. I intended going to the stable, but before 
{ was half across the yard, there came to my 
startled ear sounds which checked me, and 
breught my heart into my throat. There was 
the sharp report of a gun, mingled with a crash, 
and then a low, bitter cry, in a girl’s voice; a 
ery of pain and terror. 

A fierce curse, at my own folly and careless- 
ness, sprang to my lips. I had left my gun lean- 
ing against a piece of armor in the entrance-hall, 
and it had been knocked down and the charge 
had exploded. This flashed upon me in a second. 

In another moment I was in the house, in the 
midst of unutterable confusion, the servants rush- 
ing, terrified, from their rooms; my mother 
exclaiming, wildly, and calling to me; nobody 
quiet but Kitty Macnamara, who drooped against 





the wall, her pretty young face as white as her 
dress, and with blood staining her sleeve. 

«Ah, Larry, Larry!’ cried my mother, in 
hysterical reproach. ‘‘Havn’t 1 been warning 
you all along? Didn’t I tell you that you'd kill 
some of us some day, with your dogs, and your 
horses, and your guns ?”’ 

There was no time to waste words. I strode 
up to the trembling. girl, and took her in my 
arms, as if she had been a child, carrying her 
into the nearest room, and laying her down upon 
@ couch. 

‘What have I done ?”’ I said to her. 
are you hurt? Let me see.”’ 

I felt like a villain; and when, as I touched 
her arm, she began to tremble afresh, a cold 
perspiration started out upon my forehead. 

“T will be as gentle as possible,” I said, “ hut 
I must see the wound.” 

The next few moments were simply terrible. 
The wound itself would have been a mere no- 
thing to a man or woman of strong organization; 
but to this poor, delicate child it was an actual 
anguish. The shock she had received had been 
so great that, in spite of her efforts, she could 
not control herself. Her large eyes shone with 
pain and terror, and, at every touch, a little sob 
broke from her white lips. 

When my examination was over, I spoke to 
her again. 

‘“‘The nearest surgeon lives five miles from 
here,’’ I said, ‘and it is always doubtful whether 
he is to be found at horhe. I have dressed such 
wounds as this one before. Will you trust me 
to do what I can at once, or will you wait?” 

*«] will trust you,’’ she said. And then she 
turned her face away upon the cushion, and lay 
quite still, waiting for me to begin. 

I was scarcely in a condition to be skillful, 
with my heart beating like a trip-hammer, and 
that cold sweat beading my forehead, but I knew 
that at least I did not bungle, and I spared her 
as much pain as was possible. Still, before I 
had finished, she had fainted, and I was scarcely 
sorry to see it. 

When I had completed my work, I got up, 
hurriedly, leaving her to my mother, and went 
out into the open air. A womanish vertigo had 
seized upon me. I shook from head to foot, and 
felt weak to helplessness. 

A few minutes later, I heard my mother speak- 
ing to a servant. 

‘‘ Where is Master Larry,’’ she said. 

I turned into the hall, and answered for myself. 

“You must come back to the parlor,” she 
said. ‘‘The poor child wants to see you before 
we take her up stairs.”’ 
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Going into the room, I was surprised to find 
the girl standing up. The next moment I saw 
why this was. 

«I wanted to show you that I was not very 
much hurt,” ‘she said. ‘‘I am not, indeed; 
please believe me. The fainting is nothing. I 
am never very strong, and always a coward 
about pain. That is all. I should not go to bed 
now, but that Mrs. Ogilvie wishes it. Did they 
tell you how it happened? My dress caught the 
hammer as I passed, and I gave a little pull 
without looking. It was all my own fault.’’ 

“It was not your fault, at all,’’ I said. «It 
was mine. I was a heedless fool. I ought to 
have my neck wrung. But I have beenpunished.”’ 

«But I do not want you to be punished,’’ she 
said, in gentle distress. ‘‘ That is worst of all.’’ 

“You had better come up stairs, Kitty, and 
have some gruel,” suggested my mother, plain- 
tively, as usual. It was her habit to suggest gruel 
upon all occasions. If a man had been acci- 
dentally decapitated, I think gruel would have 
occurred to her at once as a happy thought. 

“Why gruel, in Heaven’s name!’ I cried. 
Asif it was not bad enough to be shot, without 
being forced to swallow gruel. 

“Gruel never did anybody any harm,’ re- 
turned my mother, with dignity. ‘‘ I have heard 
a great aunt of mine say that her father’s grand- 
mother drank three quarts a day.’’ 

“T will take some gruel if you would like me 
to,” said Kitty, prettily submissive. ‘I like it, 
a little.” 

And smiling back at me with sublime courage, 
she went away, to be dosed. 

From that day forward, it seemed quite natu- 
ral that I should stay indoors, instead of going 
out. I dressed the pretty arm every morning, 
and, through doing so, learned a great deal. I 
learned to.look at the girl's face, and to meet 
her dark eyes without acting like a dumb idiot. 
I learned to find words to use, and to have my 
senses about me. By the time the pretty’ arm 
had healed, I think I might almost say that I 
was a different man. 

“IT have neverasked you to forgive me yet,” 


I said to her, the day I took the bandage off. 


“There was no need,” she answered. ‘There 
was no need, Mr. Lawrence.”’ 

“But there was need,’’ I said, brusquely ; 
and, giving way to an impulse of tenderness and 
remorse, I bent forward, and kissed the scar 
the wound had left behind. 

I was always forgetting she was a woman. I 
forgot then, and remembered it with a flush of 
anger at my own transgression. But there was 
no anger on her face, only a@ little innocent 





gravity in her girlish eyes, as she drew her hand 
away. 

‘¢ You did not mean to do that,”’ she said. 

“‘No,’”’ I said, ‘I did not. Your child-face 
betrays me. Now, you have two things to for- 
give.” 

‘¢I forgive them both,”’ was her simple speech. 

Her child-face did betray me. She was more 
of a woman than I fancied. She saw many 
things of which I never dreamed. Her beauti- 
ful eyes had a wonderfulty clear vision. 

** You are very good to me,”’ she said, one 
night. “Why are you not as good to other 
people?” 

**To other people ?”’ I repeated. 

Sensitive as her nature was, she had a curious 
courage of her own. She met my eyes bravely. 

‘*You are not so kind to your mother.’’ 

I gave a slight start. 

‘* Am I ever unkind to her ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, to my amazement. 
** You are unkind because you are careless. You 
are stronger than she is, and you show her that 
her fancies make you impatient. That is not 
kind, it was a little selfish. She is not young 
enough to begin to overcome fancies now, and 
they seem real to her.”’ 

I was stung to the quick, and could not help 
showing it. 

«Ts there anything else ?’’ I said. 

* Yes,”’ very gravely. ‘‘ Sometimes—often, 
you are not very respectful—and she loves you 
very much.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ I remarked, somewhat dryly. 

It was sometime before I moved, or spoke 
again. I could not help being silent. The girl 
had given me something to think about. She 
had said what was true, and yet I had never 
condescended to think so before. I had been 
impatient enough, and now and then I had been 
the reverse of respectful. 

A slight movement from my companion roused 
me. She had risen from her seat, and stood re- 
garding me with sad eyes, but, at the same time, 
with a little air of dignity. 

‘*T am sorry to have displeased you,”’ she said. 
« But it is true.” 

** Stay !’’? I exclaimed, for I saw she had mis- 
understood me once again, and was about to 
leave me. ‘‘That means that you think I am 
savage enough to resent what you have said.” 

She did not answer, but her eyes shone as if 
tears were on the point of rising in their depths. 

**T do not resent it,’’ I protested, almost pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I know it is true, and I wish it 


was not. Will you believe me, if I promise 
that I will try to behave myself better?” 
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Perhaps I frightened her a little with my vehe- 
mence. But she was very gentle, and did not 
draw her hand away this time, when I kissed it. 
She even let me hold it when I sat down by her 
side, and talked to her. And then, for the first 
time in my life, I began to feel that I was not 
as immovable as I had always fancied myself. 

The greatest dullard could guess where the 
tides carried me to. I, who had held myself 
aloof from all womankind, even from all the 
world, fell madly in love now. I could not tear 
myself from her. I followed her here and there. 
I was her companion always. I had never been 
happy before; and I began to be happy. I for- 
got my poverty, and no longer rebelled against 
fate. I cared for nothing but to be near this 
child, and to teach her tuat she might trust me. 

**T was a little afraid of you at first, I think,” 
she said to me once; ‘“ but not now, not now,”’ 
shaking her pretty head, and smiling softly. 
*« Now I know you better.” 

Happiness was so new to me, that I lived as 
in a kind of dream. I scarcely thought of the 
future. Each day was sufficient. Yet I did 


not tell my love. I imagined that if I revealed 
my heart to her, she might shrink from me. 


So we went on, until I had gone too far to 
turn back, and then I was checked suddenly. 
And it was my mother who awakened me, 

‘It will be a good thing for you, Larry,’’ she 
said, sitting by the fire, one night; ‘and it’s 
what I always longed for. I’ve even prayed 
that you mightn’t harden your heart against her, 
and throw your, chance away. Money’s a fine 
thing, Larry, and there’s no knowing how many 
thousands a year that innocent, baby-faced crea- 
ture has. And who could help loving her, too? 
It’s a fine thing, though, that she came here so 
young, before she had seen anything of the 
world, or met other men. She’s the kind of 
soft-hearted thing to be easily won, you see.”’ 

It came on me. like a blow. I saw it all at 
once, what I had actually forgotten before. She 
had everything that fortune could give her. I 
had nothing. I was a beggar; and, worse, a 
beggar who could not beg. And I was taking 
advantage of her. 

‘* Are you speaking of Katherine Macnamara?”’ 
I said; and my blood grew hot as I spoke. 

‘«To be sure,’ she answered. “Of Kitty.” 

‘Then let me tell you,’ I said, rising from 
my seat, ‘“‘that you have thought of things I 
have not thought of. I shall never be a rich 
man on Katherine Macnamara’s money, if I live a 
thousand years !’’ And I strode out of the room. 

It was all over in ten minutes, and less. I had 
been strong-willed and stubborn from a child. 











I was full of passionate misery, but I had made 
up my mind I would stand aside. I would not 
take this undue advantage of her ignorance. If 
she had been older, and had tried the outer 
world, even then I should have made an effort 
to conquer myself; but, as it was—well, I would 
return to the old life. 

I went back to my dogs and guns the next day. 
I did not trifie with temptation. I turned away 
from the pained wonder in the girl’s face, and 
resisted her gentle advances. I went out gloomy 
and miserable, and came in hopeless and bitter. 
I was silent and cold, when my heart burned 
within me, I fought a cruel battle with myself, 
and would not be subdued. Scores of times, in 
the days that followed, I met the dark, appeal- 
ing eyes, and almost gave way to my folly; but 
it was only ‘‘almost.’’ I could not help seeing 
that, after a little while, the pretty face grew 
pale and sad, and the sweet voice had a tone of 
pain in it. She did not understand, and was 
unhappy. Once I came upon her, sitting alone, 
in a deep window; and when she turned toward 
me, there were tears in her eyes, but I pretended 
not to see them. If I had spoken a word, or if 
she had spoken, and I had heard a tremor in 
her voice, I should have shown all my frenzy. 
Many a day I stayed out late, hoping that, when 
I reached home, the child would be gone. 1 
used to fancy that she would make up her mind 
suddenly leave us. 

But with all my fancies, I never dreamed of 
what really happened in the end. I came home 
one evening at dusk, after a long tramp, and 
suddenly my mother flew out of the dining- 
room, and caught me by the arm, trembling with 
excitement, and panting for breath. 

‘‘ Larry! Larry! Larry !’’ she cried ; and she 
shook my arm with all her strength. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ I said. 

‘‘Oh, Larry !’’ she said, hysterically, “you 
have got the money, after all!” 

“'Phemoney !’’ Istammered. ‘‘ Whose money?” 

“‘ Miss Kitty Macnamara’s,” she answered. 

I thought she had gone mad, but her next 
words made the matter clearer. 

‘« Come into the parlor,” she said. ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman is there—the lawyer—and he will tell 
you. She is dead, and all her mofey has come 
to you; and we have been making a mistake. 
Ours is not the rich Miss Macnamara at all. She 
was an old woman, and our Kitty has only 
paltry, little income. Come into the room——" 

But I would not hear another word. I grew 
hot and cold. I trembled from head to foot. | 
clinched my hand to keep from breaking out in 
some frantic way. 
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«Where is she ?”’ I demanded, 

“She?” faltered my mother. 

«1 want Katherine Macnamara,”’ I said. ‘‘ My 
Katherine |’ 

“She is in the armory,’ she answered. 
“But——” 

1 broke away from her, and strode through 
the hall. The door of the room we called the 
armory was closed, but I pushed it open. I saw 
the lissom figure in its white dress, standing by 
one of the tall, deep windows, and Kitty Mac- 
namara turned her fair child-face, tear-wet, to- 
ward me. 

“I have deceived you, too,’’ she said. ‘‘ And I 
did not know, I did not think——”’ 

I took hold of her little wrists, and held them. 

“Do you think I have cared for this accursed 
money ?’’ I cried, in a voice hoarse with excite- 
ment. ‘‘It has nearly broken my heart. Do 
you not know that I love you madly, and that it 
stood between us?” 

She started back, quite pale in her wonder. 

* Love me ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You love me?” 

Iwas but a rough wooer. I could only woo 
in my own way. 

“Yes, love you,’’ I answered. 
love you !’’ 

And then something I saw in her sweet, young 
face, made me lift both the hands I held to my 
lips. : 

“Katherine! Katherine!’’ I said. ‘‘Good Heay- 
ens! how I have suffered for you, during these 
last few days !”’ 

Words came fast enough then. My story told 
itself. Tears stood in her eyes as she listened, 
and before I finished, she had fluttered like a 
bird to my breast. 

“My pretty Katherine !’’ I said. ‘‘ My pretty 
Katherine! I pray God that you may learn to 
love me.”’ 

“T need not learn,’”’ she faltered. ‘I have 
been unhappy, too. I thought that I must go 
away, and I could not bear it——”’ 


‘Love you— 








“You shall never go away!’’ I cried, with 
tempestuous fervor. ‘‘ Never! Never !’’ 

What cared I for fortunes and impatient law- 
yers? Letthem wait, while I listened to my pretty 
Katherine, as she told me her innocent little ro- 
mantic story—such a tender, unselfish little 
story, built as it was upon her own simple un- 
worldly lovingness. 

««T heard about you when I was a little child,”’ 
she said; ‘‘and I used to think about you, and 
pity your loneliness always. And then, as I 
grew up, I used to wonder how far my money 
would help you. And so I made a little plan. 
I thought if I could not make you richer, I 
could make you happier, perhaps, if you would 
let me. I made up my mind to come here and 
try to be so good and thoughtful, that you would 
both learn to love me, and want me to stay; and 
then I could give my money to your mother, and 
ask her to let me be her daughter, and your 
sister. That was what I meant when I said I 
had an object in coming. I never thought there 
could be any mistake. When I spoke to your 
mother of my income, I thought she knew how 
much it was. I never saw the rich Miss Macna- 
mara in my life. She was angry with my father 
for giving me her name. She said he did it to 
get money out of her. She thought everybody 
was plotting for her money. Poor woman!” 
with grave speculation. ‘I wonder what she 
will do without it now!’ 

We went into the parlor afterward, to hear the 
other story; and when it had been told, I knew 
myself to be one of the richest men in Ireland, 
thanks to Miss Kitty Macnamara’s having died 
without a will. 

«You can live like an Ogilvie and a gentleman, 
Larry,” said my mother, when we were left to 
ourselves, ‘‘and you can marry whom you like.”’ 

‘« Thank you, mother,’’ said I, ‘That's plea- 
sant news to hear; for, God willing, I mean to 
marry my cousin Katherine.’’ 

And, three months from that day, I did. 
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"Tis dark! pitch dark ! no star gleams on my way— 
No light, aye, e’er so far to guide me by— 

No voice with love's sweet tones to bid me stay— 
“Eli! Eli! Lama Sabachthani !”* 


No mother now to shield my weary head 
Upon her breast, and soothe the bitter cry, 

She too, alas! is numbered with the dead, 
“Eli! Eli! Lama Sabachthani!” 


Bereft of all that makes life pleasant now, 
I long for Death, but me he passes by ; 

Pain and regret alone are on my brow, 
“Eli! Eli! Lama Sabachthani !” 


No home, ah! nought that I can call my own; 
Destroyed and wrecked near every earthly tie— 
I turn from these and look to Thee alone, 
“Eli! Eli! Lama Sabachthani!” 











MARSHALL’S BARN 





BY DOROTHY DALE. 





Sitverton is a quiet, old-fashioned New Eng- 
land town, lying in as charming a bit of country 
as one could ask to see. Soon after leaving the 
village, the road toward the south passes an 
old stone house, which has been standing there 
since Revolutionary times, and still looks strong 
enough and ample enough to be the future home 
of generations yet unborn. 

About it, and beyond it, lie broad fields of 
grain, growing yellow under the August sun- 
shine, and acres of corn, rustling in the summer 
breeze. 

And all this is the property of one fortunate 
man, Standing upon the broad balcony of the 
old stone-house, he can look toward the east, and 
toward the west, and. call it all his own, almost 
as far as he can see. 

But, some years ago, the farm had two owners, 
and Richard, Dean, who lived in the stone house, 
and John Marshall, who owned the land opposite 
to it, on the other side of the road, were no 
friends. There had been some ancient quarrel 
about landmarks, and, like true Capulets and 
Montagues, the families had nursed their en- 
mity, and transmitted it from father to son, along 
with the family acres. 

There had been Deans and Marshalls in Sil- 
verton almost from the time when the town first 
had a name; but they were from widely dif- 
ferent walks in life. The first of the Deans was 
an English gentleman of fortune, who, in travel- 
ing through the country, was charmed with the 
natural beauty of the place, bought a large tract 
of land there, and built the stone house of this 
story. The first of the Marshalls came into Sil- 
verton with all his worldly goods in the bundle 
which he carried under his arm, and the bundle 
was not heavy. He came, as “hired man,’’ to 
one of the farmers in the neighborhood. After 
@ year’s service, he married the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, who, being an only child, in process of time 
dutifully inherited her father’s acres, and handed 
them over to her lucky lord: 

Since those days there had been great changes. 
None of the Deans had ever added to their origi- 
nal inheritance, and one of the race had so crip- 
pled his resources, by extravagant living, that it 
became necessary for him to sell a portion of his 
estate. The Marshalls, from father to son, had 
ever been a frugal set; and the grandfather of 
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John Marshall was, by this time, able to buy the 
land which his fast-living neighbor was forced 
to part with. It was from a dispute as to land- 
marks, arising from thie sale, that the quarrel 
which we have mentioned sprung. The case was 
carried to law. The Deans came off victorious, 
and the Marshalls never forgave it. 

Moreover, it was rumored that when Richard 
Dean, of this story, married the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the old Silverton clergyman, it touched 
John Marshall very nearly; so that, between 
the old wound to the pocket, and the new wound 
to the affections, the family quarrel seemed in no 
ways likely to die out. 

It reached its climax when the two farmers, 
who belonged to opposite parties in politics, be- 
came rival candidates for election to the State 
Legislature. John Marshall was beaten, and, 
choosing to consider his defeat as a direct, per- 
sonal injury, inflicted by his neighbor, vowed 
that he would be even with him. And Richard 
Dean, when he came home, at the close of the 
session, found that this had been no idle threat. 

Across the road, directly in front of his house, 
loomed up before him the frame of a huge barn. 
Workmen were busily plying their noisy ham- 
mers, loose timbers lay scattered about, great 
heaps of boards were piled up here and there, 
ready for use, and all the dirt and rubbish of 
building defaced the once beautiful meadow. 

Mr. Dean stood aghast, and could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. His pretty daughter tripped out 
upon the balcony to meet him; but almost be- 
fore the kiss with which she greeted him was off 
from her pouting lips, she exclaimed, “Oh, 
papa! Is it nota shame? Could you have be- 
lieved that any man would be so mean ? Is there 
nothing to be done? Must we have that horrid 
barn always before our eyes ?”’ 

Yes! the barn was there and staid. Mr. Dean 
found himself powerless, A man has the right to 
build where he will on his own land, and the law 
cannot prevent him from putting himself to any 
amount of trouble, expense, and inconvenience 
for the very laudable object of executing his 
spite on his neighbor. In the eye of the law, the 
barn could not be made to appear a nuisance, 
whatever it might be in the eyes of the dwellers 
in the stone house. So there was nothing to be 
done but to pocket their wrath, and, if possible, 
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to possess their souls in patience, while the mon- 
ster grew, day by day, until at last it stood com- 
plete in its ugliness, cutting off the view of the 
beautiful western hills, and the pretty pond, 
which nestled at their feet, hiding the big knoll 


' where a group of gigantic pine trees kept watch 


and ward over the meadows below them, and 
shutting out even the sunset. 

The acme of ugliness was reached, and the 
disappointed farmer’s revenge must be fully sat- 
isfied, when the building had been painted the 
brightest, tawdriest yellow that ever disgraced a 


_ paint-pot; and “ Marshall’s Barn” had become 


by-word in the neighborhood. 

« What can’t be cured must be endured,’’ Mr. 
Dean remarked to his daughter, by way of say- 
ing something both original and comforting. 

But Miss Alice had no idea of sitting down 
patiently to endure, when, though a cure was 
not to be hoped for, matters might at least be 
mended. The mountain would not move for Ma- 
homet, and the barn was not likely to be more 
accommodating ; but something might, perhaps, 
be done in the way of hiding it; and Alice vas 
to be seen daily on the lawn, busily at work with 
her own hands, and superintending the labors 
of others. Hitherto, the balcony had been left 
entirely open, with nothing to intercept the 
beautiful western view ; but now vines began to 
climb there, seeming to vie with each other in 
hastening upward with their delicate leafy wall, 
and hanging-baskets, with tall plants and long 
streamers of luxuriant ivy did what they could 
in the common cause. Here and there screens 
of lattice-work were set up, where, one of these 
days, roses would bloom ; and a hawthorn hedge 


* was planted, and coaxed with every cunning de- 


vice for speedy growth. 

All this did very well while summer lasted ; 
but when the autumn winds and frosts had laid 
bare every tree and shrub, stripped the leaves 
from the vines, and carried destruction among 
the flower-baskets, then the barn stood forth 
again in its nakedness, a great yellow blot upon 
the landscape. In fact, as they looked out of 
the balcony-windows of the stone house, it seem- 
ed to be the only thing that was seen. 

Mr. Dean tried to take the infliction philo- 
sophically, since there was no remedy for it, and 
succeeded in putting it out of his mind about as 
well as people generally do when a thing is con- 


 stantly in sight. But Alice, who was a young 


lady of some spirit, was at no pains either to 
Jessen or conceal her indignation, Her mother 
had been dead for many years, and, on coming 
home from school, a year before, the marriage of 
her only sister had left her sole mistress of her 





father’s house. She had the greatest pride and 
delight in her ancestral home, and these feelings, 
together with her artistic sense of the beautiful 
in nature, were so galled by this hideous barn, set 
under their very eyes, that she could never look 
at it without a flutter of wrath, sometimes silent, 
but often outspoken. 

It was during this winter, which followed the 
building of the barn, that young Marshall, as he 
was called, returned from Europe. John Mar- 
shall had bestowed upon this only son every 
opportunity for that extended intelligence and 
culture which those of his name had heretofore 
considered of little worth, compared to the accu- 
mulation of lands and stocks. ‘‘ There is money 
enough,” he said, ‘‘and John shall have what 
he wants, provided he does not squander it.” 
A sin which the young man did not seem inclined 
to commit, since, though he knew how to spend 
generously, he had never yet exceeded the ample 
allowance granted him by his father. 

Sole heir to the Marshall farm, which had 
grown to be the largest in the county, good-look- 
ing, frank, and jovial, and with an ease and 
grace of manner conferred by three years of 
foreign travel, he speedily became the lion of 
Silverton. At the village parties and social ga- 
therings, all united to welcome him, and do him 
honor, with one exception. A haughty bow was 
the only acknowledgment that Alice Dean would 
vouchsafe to his presence. She could not be 
brought to include herself in any conversation 
in which he took part, and her cool withdrawal 
from a group which he chanced to join, would 
often place their mutual friends in embarrassing 
positions. Her father, having noticed this on 
one occasion, when they had been out together, 
remonstrated with her on their return home, 
mildly suggesting that she should endeavor to 
keep her angry feelings a little more out of sight. 
‘The young man is not to blame for his father’s 
conduct, you know,”’ he concluded. 

*<Of course, not,’’ said Alice; “ but he’s his 
father’s son, and a chip of the old block, I dare 
say. No,’ she added, after a moment’s silence, . 
“it’s of no use trying. I can never be civil to 
a Marshall, with that hideous yellow barn staring 
me in the face.” 

Five minutes later, Mr. Dean, who had taken 
up, and was looking over his newspaper, laid it 
down in a hurry, as Alice remarked, in a slow, 
deliberate way, as though she had at last made 
up her mind, 

** Papa, that barn will be the ruin of my tem- 
per. I am going to set fire to it.” 

Mr. Dean glanced about the room, half afraid 
that they were not alone, before he replied, 
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“My dear child, that may be a pleasant little 
joke of yours, but it is lucky that there was no 
one to hear it but myself.” 
. “Tt is no jokeatall, papa. I am quite serious. 
I have been thinking about it for some time, and 
I mean to do it.” 

Mr. Dean took off his eye-glasses, and looked 
attentively at his daughter. ‘‘ Upon my word, 
I believe the child has some such intention,” 
he said to himself. To her he said, 

“Tt is your opinion, then, that you have a 
right to make way with your neighbor’s property, 
whenever your pleasure is not consulted in its 
situation.” 

‘*It is my opinion,” returned Alice, with the 
confident logic of eighteen years, ‘‘that my 
neighbor has no right to set up an abominable 
nuisance under my very nose. And if he can’t 
be made to remove it, I think I should be justified 
in getting rid of it in the easiest way possible.” 

‘*¢ And you think, also, upon mature considera- 
tion,’”’ said Mr. Dean, ‘that you would prefer 
the view of four walls in the State Prison, for 
the next ten or fifteen years, to that of your 
neighbor’s barn.” 

‘«Ts that the punishment for arson ?”’ 
“ Tt is.” 
“Qh, but I should not be caught. I have 


put you in a straight-jacket, and keep you where 
you will be in no danger of doing mischief.” 

Here the pretty incendiary burst into her 
usual merry laugh, kissed her father, bude him 
good-night, and went away to her own room, 
coming back to say, 

‘*I won't burn the barn to-night, papa; so 
you can rest in peace.’ . 

It was late in March, and the day had been 
very warm; one of those sultry days, which 
sometimes come unexpectedly, and, taking us 
unawares, half prostrate us with their sudden 
heat. Clouds had been threatening all the even- 
ing; great masses, which seemed to gather black- 
ness as they rolled slowly westward, and at mid- 
night low growls of thunder began to break the 
stillness, and big drops of rain to patter noisily 
against the window-panes. 

Alice awoke, and lay watching the vivid flashes 
which now and then lighted up her room, and 
left it in blacker darkness than before, when 
suddely there e a sharp, deafening crash, 
then peal after peal of thunder, which seemed 
to shake the old house to its very foundations, 
and to shiver and vibrate through its every inch 
of stone and mortar. 

Alice buried her head among the bed-clothes, 
and lay quaking with fear, and half-benumbed 





several plans, any one of whivh is quite safe.’’ 
“ But, unfortunately, you have a witness of 
your intentions,’’ said Mr. Dean, quite seriously. 
“No one but you; and, of course, papa, you 
would not testify against me ?”’ 


by the shock. When she at last ventured to un- 
cover her head, and look out from her retreat, 
the room was all aglow, every object in it as 
clearly seen as at noonday. It could not be the 
lightning, for there it remained, steady and un- 





** Indeed, I should,”’ returned Mr. Dean, with 
the air of a stern, impartial judge. 

‘*Oh, papa? I won’t believe it!’ And Alice 
took a seat upon her father’s knee. 

«* Yes,’”’ said the inexorable father. *‘‘ I mean 
it. Ifyou burn up Mr. Marshall’s barn, I shall 
tell all I know about the matter.” 

*¢ And send me to prison ?”’ 

‘*To be sure. I should be sorry, of course, as 
it would deprive me of a valuable housekeeper. 
Nevertheless, I should feel bound to do it.’? And 

. Mr. Dean looked into the large blue eyes, which 
gazed at him with such a serious expression, that 
he was still half in doubt whether she might not 
be in earnest. 

“Come, come, Alice !”” he exclaimed, at length. 
‘Tt is high time for us to put a stop to such talk 
as this; and, what is more, you must promise 
me not to harbor such dangerous notions in that 
busy brain of yours.”’ 

“I can’t promise. It is impossible to control 
one’s thoughts, you know,”’ returned Alice, with 
a shake of the head that was comically serious. 

‘“« Very well,” said Mr. Dean. ‘Then I must 


interrupted, each moment growing brighter and 
brighter. Jumping from her bed, and rushing 
to a window, she saw a sight which chained her 
to the spot, forgetful of everything but what was 
before her. 

The barn was in flames. The lightning had 
struck it, and set fire to its contents. Tons upon 
tons of hay were burning fiercely. Their dry 
masses, kindled into a huge red mountain of 
roaring, leaping flame, shone luridly upon the 
black sky, and glared over the country for miles 
around. 

In the weird, fearful beauty of the scene, 
Alice was, for awhile, totally unmindful that it 
was of any direct, personal interest to her; but 
when it suddenly occurred to her what it was she 
flew to her father’s room, half wild with excite- 
ment and delight. 








Mr. Dean’s room was on the opposite side of 
the house, and he had seen no signs of the fire. 
Being a sound sleeper, the thunder had only 
partially disturbed him, so that he was not more 
than half awake when Alice came bounding to 
his bedside, exclaiming, ‘Oh, papa! papa' the 
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barn is burning; but I didn’t do it. You see I 
was right, though ; for Providence has taken the 
affair into its own hands, and saved me the 
trouble.” 

“ Alice, are you crazy?’ said Mr. Dean, as, 
by the dim light of the night-lamp, he saw her 
whirling about the room, performing a rapturous 
pas seul, and looking, in her long, white gown, 
like a very frisky ghost. She had no little diffi- 
culty in convincing her father that she was re- 
ally in her right mind, and inducing him to fol- 
lew her, as she hurried back to her post at the 
window, to watch the remainder of the brilliant 
spectacle. 

There was no more sleep, that night, for the 
family in the stone house; and when morning 
broke, cloudless and beautiful after the storm, 
there lay the untarnished landscape spread out 
before them in all its old, familiar beauty, and 
Marshall’s Barn a heap of ruins at their feet. 

For one short week, Mr. Dean and his daugh- 
ter rejoiced over this unlooked-for deliverance. 
They blessed the storm, and congratulated them- 
selves, morning, noon, and night, as they gazed 
upon the unbroken prospect which had never 
seemed half so charming before. Then there 
began to be a stir among the few charred and 
blackened timbers which the fire had spared— 
fresh ones were deposited beside them, load after 
load of building materials arrived, and, to their 
utter dismay, they learned that the barn was to 
be rebuilt. Mr. Dean remonstrated to no pur- 
pose, and friendly neighbors vainly tried their 
persuasions on the obstinate old man. Young 
Marshall, who was deeply mortified and grieved 
at his father’s course, exerted all the eloquence 
which he possessed to prevent the carrying out 
of this malicious design; but the only reply 
which he received was, ‘‘ See here, my boy! you 
come and go as you choose, and I interfere with 
none of your plans. You act your pleasure, and 
I shall act mine.” 

So the work went on with all possible speed, and 
raising-day was at hand. A crowd had gathered, 
as was usual on such ¢ s in the country. 
The huge frame was being slowly hoisted to its 
place with loud shouts, and cheers, and heave-a- 
hoys, when some part of the structure suddenly 
gave way, and timber after timber came tumbling 
to the ground. Twoor three men received hard 
knocks and ugly bruises, but all escaped with- 
out serious injury, with one exception. John 
Marshall lay upon the ground under a heavy 
beam, with a broken arm, and a stream of blood 





‘ flowing from a wound in his head, cut by a sharp 


stone upon which he had struck in falling. 
He was taken up insensible, and laid upon 





the grass; water was dashed in his face to re- 
vive him, and his head bound up in handker- 
chiefs, to stop the flow of blood. A doctor, who 
was quickly brought to the spot, sewed up the 
wound, and bandaged the disabled arm. “ What 
is to be done with him?’ he asked, with a grave 
face, as he concluded the operation. ‘To move 
him any distance, in his present situation, would 
surely prove fatal.” 

«* Bring him into my house, and we will do the 
best we can for him,” said Mr. Dean, who had 
some out on hearing of the accident. 

So the unconscious man was carried in and 
placed upon a bed, and there he lay for many a 
long day, prostrate and helpless in the house of 
him whom he had hated and injured. His son 
had been sent for, but the messenger was long 
in finding him. When he arrived the crowd had 
dispersed, and Mr. Dean was standing by the 
bedside of his father, while Alice was bathing 
the invalid’s head, and striving to keep it cool 
with applications of ice. 

“« Mr. Dean,”’ said the young man, after gazing 
silently for some moments at his father, who was 
still in a state of stupor, ‘I should, in any case, 
be extremely sorry for such an intrusion as this, 
but, under the circumstances, I feel that it is 
truly unpardonable. I will have my poor father 
removed to-night, if it is possible.” 

‘*You must not think of such a thing,’’ Mr. 
Dean replied; warmly. ‘The doctor has ex- 
pressly forbidden it. You must take care of your 
father here, and in doing so, I trust that you 
will spare yourself all uneasiness as to intrusion. 
Make yourself as comfortable as you can, and al- 
low us to render you any assistance in our power.”’ 

‘‘Good Heavens! Are we to thrust ourselves 
upon you in this way, after all that has happen- 
ed?” exclaimed young Marshall, half-beside him- 
self with anxiety for his father’s safety, and 
mortification at the embarrassing position in 
which he found himself. “I beg pardon, sir, 
but your generosity makes me feel more pain- 
fully than ever that all claim to it has been for- 
feited. I can only assure you that even you 
yourself cannot have regretted the cause of this 
trouble more than I have done.” 

“I believe you!’’ said Mr. Dean, cordially, 
much affected by this impulsive expression of 
feeling. He extended his hand, which Marshall 
received gratefully, while Alice, who had melted 
at the first signal of distress, wished, from the 
bottom of her heart, that she had treated the 
young man with more consideration. Her blue 
eyes were swimming when he said to her, “Pray, 
let me relieve you, Miss Dean. I fear you have 
tired yourself already.”’ 
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Weeks had passed before John Marshall became 
fully conscious of his situation. Fever set in, and 
he grew delirious; and when at last the delirium 
passed away, he fell into a stupor, which seemed 
almost more hopeless than his former state. He 
had been lying, for a long time, with scarcely a 
sign of life about him, except the feeble flutter- 
ing of his pulse, when his son, who had watched 
over him day and night, saw him slowly open 
his eyes, and gaze, with a look of faint wonder, 
about the room. He was then too weak to speak ; 
but when days had elapsed, and he had gained 
sufficient strength, he asked no questions. The 
barn, or rather its skeleton, which remained as 
it had been left on the day of the accident, was 
in plain sight from a window near his bed, and 
he would lie, hour after hour, gazing at it, 
silently closing his eyes at any attempt at con- 
versation, and scarcely giving an answer to the 
few questions which were put to him. 

Young Marshall was sitting, one day, sadly 
watching his father, and wondering what were 
the thoughts over which he seemed brooding, 
when the sick man turned slowly in his bed, and, 
in @ quiet way, as though it were no uncommon 
request that he was about to make, said to his son, 

‘John, I should like to have you see that 
everything belonging to that barn, over the way, 
is carried off, and the place cleared up. Do it as 
soon as possible, will you?’ 

‘‘ Certainly, father, if you wish it,’’ his son 
replied, not knowing whether to be most aston- 
ished or rejoiced. 

‘Perhaps you can attend to it now,”’ said Mr. 
Marshall. ‘‘I do notneed you. I think I shall 
go to sleep.’’ And he closed his eyes, as if he 
wished nothing more to be said. 

Young Marshall was not slow in executing his 
father’s wishes; and two days had not passed 
before all traces of the barn had disappeared. 
A few days more, and Mr. Marshall signified his 
intention of going home, firmly resisting all per- 
suasions to the contrary. 


~ 





‘«I shall leave here to-day,’’ he said to his son. 
*¢ And when I am all ready to go, John, I should 
like to see Mr. Dean and his daughter. Ask 
them to meet me on the balcony.”’ 

So, leaning upon his son, a weak, broken-down 
man, he tottered across the threshold over which 
he had been carried two months before. Sink- 
ing into an arm-chair, which Mr. Dean made 
ready for him, while Alice softly arranged its 
pillows about him, he said, in a voice shaken 
with weakness and emotion, 

‘* Richard Dean, I never thought I should have 
to thank you for anything, but I’ve been brought 
to it. You and I were never the best of friends, 
and a year ago I swore to do you harm as long 
as I lived. But the Almighty has set His face 
against me. ‘ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ And He has kept His word. 
He has repaid me for all I have done. This 
thing has made an old man of me, and there’s no 
telling, now, how long I shall last. I want to 
make my peace with you, Richard, and your 
family, and to live as friends for the rest of my 
days, if you can let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘‘ With all my heart!’ said Mr. Dean, grasp- 
ing in both of his own the thin, white hand held 
out to him. ‘ We shall have you a hale, hearty 
old man yet, and we will begin anew; and from 
this day, henceforth, Marshaljs and Deans shall 
dwell together in unity.”’ 

‘‘That is just what Alice has promised me,” 
said young Marshall, twining his arms about the 
blue-eyed girl by his side, all tears, and smiles, 
and blushes, while the two fathers gazed, one 
with astonishment, which was soon exchanged 
for gladness; the other with a satisfied look in 
the eyes, which had long seen what was going 
on among the young people. 

Meanwhile, the sun went down upon a group, 
the like of which was never seen in Silverton. 

The lovers have long been happily married, 
and an orchard of apple-trees is now growing 
where once stood MARSHALL’s BARN. 





OUT OF THE SHADOW. 





BY CLARA B. HEATH, 





Ovr of the shadow, and into the glow, 

Out of the ebb-tide, and into the flow, 

Out of the doubting, away from the fear, 

Crown us with patience, fruition is near! 

Why hopes have died that so fondly we nursed, 

Why some have flourished while others seemed cursed, 
Somewhat we wonder, but little we know— 

Coming from shadows we welcome the glow. 


Out of the shadow, and into the sun, 

Something to cheer us at last we have won; 
Something to warm us when east winds are chill; 
Something, when falt’ring, to stand by usstill ; 
Something our friends cannot add to their gains; 
Something our foes cannot have for their pains; 
Something the years of our patience have won— 
Out of the shadow, and into the sun! 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
for a young lady. The material is a very dark 





brown, (what is called an invisible shade,) cash- 
mere, and the costume is composed of two skirts ; 
the under one is cut very narrow, measuring not 
over three yards, and tightly gored on the front 
and side breadths. It is ornamented by a deep, 
gathered flounce, cut an the bias, headed by a 
narrow knife-plaited frill. For this knife-plait- 
ing, cut straight way of the cloth, and allow three 
times fullness; fold in quarter-inch plaits ; baste 
each plait carefully, and iron on the’wrong side 
before removing the bastings. The upper-skirt 
forms a tablier quite deep in front, and edged 
with a narrow knife-plaited frill. The back is 





caught up, en draperie, and fastened by bows of 
silk, with fringed ends. From under the sides 
of the tablier appear pointed pieces, edged by 
pointed frills, same width as that upon the tablier. 
Sleeves trimmed to match. Sixteen yards, double- 
width material, will be required. Buttons for 
the corsage of dresses are now quite small; and 
the basque buttons all the way from the throat 
to the end of the basque. 

Next is a walking or house-dress of black serge, 





and may be worn either in mourning or out. 

The under-skirt has a deep flounce, plaited on, 

two inches from the top, which makes a heading 

to stand up. The upper-skirt forms a tablier, 

edged by a plaited frill, and caught up and knot- 

ted at the back where it terminates in broad 
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ends, trimmed with plaited frills to match. The 
corsage has a basque, deep and square at the back, 
and edged by a frill. Sleeves cut coat-shaped, 
and finished to match. A narrow standing collar 
completes this costume. Sixteen yards will be 
required, if made in cashmere; if made in any 
of the fancy woolen serges, basket cloths, etc., 
of single width, it will require twenty to twenty- 
twoyards, These fancy woolens, in single widths, 
can be bought from thirty-five cents per yard up 
to almost any price. 

The next has for the under-skirt a plain silk, 
either black or colored, cut in demi-train at the 


back, and furnished with loops at the back to 
raise it for walking... The over-dress, tunic, and 
outside jacket, are of striped woolen camel’s-hair 
cloth. The first is cut very long in front, and 
very narrow, so that it may be draped at the 


sides to fit quite closely to the figure. The back 
consists of one breadth of double-width material, 
buached up in the back to form a pouf. The 





is cut long and square in front, and worn over a 
vest of black silk. Tiny buttons. A rolling 
collar, opening low on the bust, finishes the neck 
of the jacket, terminating with bow and ends of 
ribbon or silk. Coat-sleeves, cut and trimmed 
up the back of the arm with three rows of the 
braid and narrow frilling of the material ofthe 
edge. The jacket is simply trimmed with the 
braid. This will be a good design to utilize a 
partly-worn black silk. These camel’s-hair cloths, 
in stripe and plaid, cost one dollar and fifty cents 
per yard; and four to five yards is sufficient for 
such an over-dress. The worsted fringe can be 
bought as low as thirty-five cents per yard; but 
seventy-five cents buys a beautiful one. 

Next is a walking costume, with an outside 
wrap, for a little girl of seven to nine years. It 
has two box-plaited ruffles on the edge of the 
skirt, edged with a worsted braid. The tunic is 


sealloped out, and bound with same braid. It is 
plaited up at the sides, and lightly looped in the 
back, and tied back quite tightly. The under- 
waist may be either a plaited yoke bodice, or 4 
corsage with basques opening at the back. The 
outside jacket is double-breasted, buttoning over 
diagonally from the left to the right side, with 
three buttons. Pockets, finished by flaps, orna- 
ment the front. Coat-sleeves, with three straps 
of worsted “braid, terminating with button, 
trims the sleeves. A standing collar completes 
the jacket. Our design is untrimmed on the edge, 


edge is trimmed with a wide worsted braid, and } but it would be more complete if trimmed with 
finished by a tasseled woolen fringe. The jacket ' the braid. 
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We give, now, the back and front of a suit for 
a boy of three years. The material may be either 


dark-blue serge, or brown, or Knickerbocker 
cloth in black and white, or brown and white. 


The skirt is plaited at the back, plain in front, 
and buttoned at the side. The paletot is double- ' 








breasted, with aturn-over collar. The basque 
is cut up at the sides and back. The whole trim- 
med with a wide and narrow worsted braid. 
Buttons of smoked pearl. This would look 
well in pique, trimmed with a wide Marseilles 
braid. 

Next is a dark-blue cashmere frock, trimmed 
with light blue braid of two-widths. The skirt is 
plain in front, and kilt-plaited at the back, and 
the paletot is pointed in front and short at the 


; back. Coat-shaped sleeves, and collar turned- 


over. A double row of buttons ornament the 
front of the paletot from the waist. A ribbon or 
silk sash, with fringed ends, is tied round the 
waist, under the paletot. This will also look 
well made in pique. It is the very latest of the 
fashions for children. 

We also give the front and back of a walking- 
dress for children of two to three years, suit- 
able for either boy or girl. It is made of woolen 
plaid, trimmed with braid and buttons. Sash 
of plain ribbon or silk ; also the plaiting up the 
back is of plain material, to match the sash. 
These will be found on the next page. 
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Next we give a suit for a boy of eight years, 
with vest, pants; and jacket: The trousers byt. 





ton at the side of the knee. The jacket, vest, 
pockets, cuffs, etc., are trimmed with braid. 
Our model gives the design in full. 








INITIAL LETTERS, IN SATIN STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





SOFA-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This engraving illustrates the most effective } cushion. The ground-work may be either cloth, 
method of putting together strips of fancy work } velvet, or satin damask, according to the furniture 
(either strips of embroidered ticking, application, ; of the room in which the cushion is to be used. 
wcloth, or those worked in Berlin wool) for a } It is bordered with a satin quilling to match. 





CUIRASS WAIST. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for this month, one of the — basques; a new fashion. We also give, on the 


thle Cuirass Waists, but with long, pointed! next page, a diagram by which to cut it out. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE CUIRASS WAIST. 
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No. 4. Har or Stanpine Cotiar. 





Hatr or Front. 
2. Har or Back. 


No. 1, 
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CHEMISE YOKES, WITH TUCKS AND EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Bin 





No. 2. 


No. 1. consists of perpendicular tucks of cam- } separated with a band of embroidered insertion, 
bric, with diamond-shaped sprigs of embroidery, } and the latter divided at regular distances with 
encircled with fine white braid. The whole is { embroidered bands. An edging of embroidery 
bordered with an embroidered edge. terminates the top and bettom of the yoke, as 

No. 2 consists of perpendicular tucks of cam- } well as the sleeves: 
bric, as well as horizontal ones, the twe being 








MONOGRAM. 
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PELERINE—TRICOT, WITH DETAIL OF BORDER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Materials: Violet, white, black, and partridge 
wool; white purse-silk, bone tricot hook. 

Cut out the shape of the pelerine, and work 
to the shape in plain tricot, allowing about four 
and a half inches for the border. 

Make your first row of chain with the violet 
wool the length of the lower edge of the pattern. 
The decrease is made by working two loops as 
one in the front, shoulder, and middle of the 
back. 

For the border, work with the four colors; 
make a chain of twenty-four stitches with the 
brown wool. 

Ist Row: Work up eight loops with the brown, 
eight with black, eight with brown, “Work. off 
with the same colors. : 

2nd Row: Work up five brown, three white, 
eight partridge, three white, and five brown 
loops. Coming back, work off with the same, 


colors; after working off two partridge, make 


three chain, work off two loops, three chain, 
work off two loops, three chain, work off two 
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loops. Finish the row by working off the re- 
maining loops with their own colors. 

8rd Row: Work up three loops of brown, five 
of white, eight of partridge, five of white, three 
of brown. Work off with the same: colors; in 
the partridge, work off one loop, three chain, 
work off two loops, three chain, work off two 
loops, three chain, work off two loops, three 
chain, work off one loop. Finish with the colors 
of the loops. 

4th Row: Work up three brown, five white, 
eight partridge, five white, three brown. Coming 
back, work off with their own colors; work 
the partiidge off as described for the second 
fow. , Finish the rows by working off the loops 
with their own colors. 
th Row: Work up five brown, three white, 
eight partridge, three white, five brown loops. 
Coming back, pull through five brown loops, 
three white, then through the partridge loops, 
the same as described for third row. Finish by 
working off the loops with their own colors. 
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6th and 8th rows: The same as Ist row. 

Now repeat from the 2nd row for the entire 
length. 

For the long stitches, work with a ncedle 
and black wool; take white silk, and twist round 
the black stitches. 

On the top edge of border, before sewing on the 
mantle, work a row of double crochet in alter- 
nate stitches of black and white wool. 





On the lower edge of border, work with black 
wool one treble, one chain, pass over one. Re- 
peat. Tie in a loop of fringe under each chain. 

For the throat and front of pelerine, work one 
row of double crochet in black, and one row 
of one treble, two chain, pass over two, two 
rows of double in violet; with the violet wool 
make a chain to run through the treble row. 
Finish at both ends with a tassel. 





SCRAP-SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


W give the design of a ‘scrap screen,’ as we 
are constantly asked by correspondents for direc- 
tions for them. Of course they can be, and are, 
made in numerous ways. The engraving gives 
one of the most simple. The first thing to be 
considered is the shape of the screen. The one 
represented stands ou small legs; but this is not 
usual, as one great use, preventing a draught on 
& floor, is immediately obviated. We have seen 
them made with four, five, and even six leaves, 
rarely with feet, some handsomely mounted in 





gilt frames, some with borders of colored leather 
laid on as a finish to the leaves, but the generality 
plain, A carpenter must, of couse, make the 
frame-work; he should also stretch on the can- 
vas and lay on the first coat of paper. The 
leaves ought to be huug with double hinges, so 
that they may open either right or left. For a 
plain black screen, a dull lamp-black paper should 
be used for the foundation. When all the pic- 
tures are arranged the whole should ber var- 
nished. 





EDGINGS IN SATIN AND OVER-CAST STITCH. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 


Bat anp Parry Dresses are now more or less in de- 
mand. In Paris, Worth has made some skirts with paniers, 
but only for the sake of change, as to be slim in figure, 
without pouf of any sort, is the fashion of the day. 
Waists are lengthened to one-half of the entire figure, and 
all styles are adopted that take away stumpiness and 
breadth. The special novelty for evening wear is the Prin- 
cesse robe, (with bodice and skirt in one,) and made of two 
materials, faille for the front, and brocade for the back, 
Creamy-white toilets are in great demand, and these, also, 
are made of two fabrics—faille trimmed with Chambery 
gauze. The low bodice and over-skirt are of gauze, and the 
Boiteux tunic, draped higher on one side than the other, is 


more fashionable than any over-skirt with both sides alike.’ 


There are several new trimmings; gauze lace, (a new Span- 
ish blond,) very deep crimped fringe, and satin-broidered 
lace; also, beautiful appliques of large roses in relief, the 
veinings of the leaves being marked with chenille. Flo- 
ral trimmings are arranged in a new way; they are in 
small bouquets, on extremely soft stems, and are seemingly 
not fastened by anything. The trains to evening dresses 
sweep the ground like an opened fan. They are not kept 
out with muslin petticoats, as heretofore, but a fan-shaped 
piece of crinoline, about three-fourths of a yard deep, is 
plaited in the back of the skirt, commencing a few inches 
above the edge or hem of the train. The upper edge of the 
crinoline is fastened half-way down the back breadths, 
where the plaits are confined with either a sash or a bow. 
An elastic is added inside, to keep the fullness in place; 
but eare should be taken to fasten it low down on the skirt. 
The crinoline fan is edged with a muslin frill, a wide. frill 
being added inside the hem of the dress. Skirts thus 
arranged do not require a trained muslin petticoat beneath 
them. 


Rvsstan Tea-Ciotus.—A pretty, new style of fancy-work, 
is what is called the Russian tea-cloths, embroidered on a 
greenish-blue cloth ground. They are ornamented first 
with appliques of very dark antique red and bronze green 
cloth, and these applications are embroidered with fancy 
stitches. - The table-cloth is edged with woolen ball-fringe, 
and the monogram of the owner is applique on the centre 
with dark-red cloth. The Louis X1II. tea-cloths are still 
prettier. They are crash, or coarse écru linen, with rows 
of Venetian guipure insertion crossing them. Four rows 
are required for one cloth. The insertion is wide, and ra- 
ther thick, and in the centre the initials are embroidered. 
The cloth is then edged with guipure, beneath which there 
is a row of exquisite fringe d of small tassels. 





TrumBuLt’s “ DecLaRaTion.”—The South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune says:—* Peterson’s Magazine for February con- 
tains one of the best engravings of Trumbull’s great pic- 
ture, ‘The Declaration of Independ ,’ that we have ever 
secn. The engraving is a three-page picture, and is suitable 
for framing.” 





Tue Inivusrramion of Hope Lodge, in the article on 
“Social Life a Century Ago,” was engraved from an origi- 
nal picture, by that eminent artist, B. L. Henry, Esq. The 
furniture, carpets, or ts, etc., rep d in it, are 
such as were to be found in first-class houses in 1776. 
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Waar 1s True Epvcation?—A German professor, in 
Vienna, has lately published a book, in which he maintains 
that education, especially for girls, should be more practical 
than it is. His notions may strike some of our very ad- 
vanced theorists as rather st For inst » in his 
opinion, it is more important that girls should know how 
much a family witha moderate income should spend on 
bread and meat, turnips and sugar, than how much oxygen 
and nitrogen enter into their composition ; most important 
for them to know how much it costs to feed a lamp during 
@ winter, and how much clothing and washing the house- 
hold needs, or how much fuel is required to cook for five 
persons. With this supervision over the expenses under 
her charge, the girl, whep she becomes a wife, will be fit, 
he thinks, to have the care of the house, and to see that all 
things are in order, and nothing is wasted or lost. His 
scheme for saving millions of money in six millions of Aus- 
tian families, by cutting off five florins of needless expense 
in each family, or making every shirt last ten per cent. 
longer, would have startled Poor Richard. He rises, at last, 
into the region of sentiment, by showing how important it 
is for wives to keep the love of their husbands by under- 
standing them, and making home agreeable and profitable 
to them. The frugal wife, in her neat dress at breakfast, 
who sends her husband to his business with good spirits, 
has more hold on him, year in and year out, he says, than 
the spendthrift pl seeker, who tries to charm him in 
the evening by her silks and jewels. The picture of the 
decline of connubial love, by bad housekeeping, is strong, 
and will do as well for here as for Germany. 








Our CENTENNIAL Girt has proved even more popular 
than we had expected, which shows that the public knows 
a thing when it is good, and appreciates it. The Daily 
Nebraska Press only echoes the universal verdict, when it 
says: “Peterson’s Magazine for February is ahead of all 
others, and contains, as a Supplement, a fine large-sized 
steel engraving, after Col. Trumbull’s celebrated picture, 
‘The Declaration of Independence,’ the Centennial gift of 
the publisher, to hissubscribers for 1876. The plate is very 
carefully engraved, with fifty-six portraits, and can be taken 
out and framed, if desired. It is a picture which every 
family ought to possess. ‘Peterson’ is one of the few maga- 
zines that gets better and better the older it grows. We 
have no doubt it will live to celebrate its own Centennial..” 

We Pre-Pay Postrace, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip- 
tion price. “ Peterson” is now cheaper than ever. 

“A Perrect Gem.”—Says a lady, who sends a club, “The 
magaziries have come all right, and are a perfect gem, just 
the thing for ladies. The magazine alone repays me for 
my time in getting up aclub: the engraving is a hand- 
some bonus.” 


Tivy rm Java Canvas —We have been requested to give 
a pattern for a tidy, to be worked on Java canvas, the sub- 
ject to be humorous. We accordingly print one, in colors, 
in the beginning of the number. 





Tue OenTenniat Grrt.—A lady writes, “The February 
{ number is just received, and the Centennial Gift is beaw 
$ tiful.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Apprrions To CLuBs may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify ua, however, when such a second club is com- 

These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. Go on making additions to your clubs, You 
can soon fill a second club. 


PerFuMEs ARE 80 fashionable now, that everything ap- 
pears to be converted into a*sachet. Wadded dressing- 
gowns are perfumed with iris or verbena. Small under- 
petticoats, of either pale-blue, pink, or cream satin, have 
scented powder dusted in the lining before they are quilted. 
Muffs are also used as sachets. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Monumental Christianity; or, The Art and Symbolism of 
the Primitive Church, as Witnesses and Teachers of the One 
Catholic Faith and Practice. sy John P. Lundy, Presbyter. 
lvol., small 4 to, Now York: J. M. Bouton.—A very great 
merit of this work is that it is not controversial. The his- 
tory of the Christian Church, and even some details of its 
faith, during the first three centuries, is involved in more 
or less obscurity. Mr. Lundy seeks to elucidate these dark 
points from the earlier monuments; that is, from inscrip- 
tions, paintings, etc., in the Catacombs at Rome, and else- 


where. The work is one of great scholarship, and has evi- } 


dently been the labor of years. It is written in an earnest, 
sincere spirit, the sole purpose of the author being to arrive 
at the truth. In preparing for it, Mr. Lundy has visited 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Pestum, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Constantinople, studying thus, not only the monuments of 
the Western Church, but also those of the Eastern. He 
traces certain symbols up through the earlier Pagan re- 
ligions to what he considers the primitive faith, given by 
God to man ; a faith afterwards degraded, by man’s grossness, 
into idolatry and superstition. The clearness and force 
with which he expounds the frescoes and inscriptions in 
the Catacombs of Rome, and other monuments of early 
Christianity, cannot be too highly praised. Until very 
recently, these memorials, some of them unqzestionably 
dating back to the first century, were but little known, 
even to good scholars. Busio, in the seventeenth century, 
was the first to explore these records of the past: then the 
subject was dropped for almost two hundred years; and it 
was not until the past and present generations that it 
began to attract general attention. The labors of De Rossi, 
however, have, within our own time, thrown a flood of 
light on this subject. Two English clergymen, Northcote 
and Brownlow, have popularized these discoveries, and those 
of others, in their “ Roma Sotterranea.” Mr. Lundy has 
followed in the same track, only with more industry, a 
larger collection of facts, and, in most respects, a wider 
grasp of his subject. He very candidly disavows all origi- 
nality. He simply undertakes, as an able reviewer has 
said, “to bring all the multitude of facts and evidences to- 
gether, to popularize and apply them, to show their bear- 
ings upon each other, and upon the great questions which 
are of interest to Christians.” The result is a picture of 
the primitive church such as exists in no other book. We 
see the simple, hopeful faith of those who had followed the 
@postles; we recognize the trials they underwent; we read 
the pious epitaphs over their graves; we are carried with 
them into the Catacombs, and realize how they worshipped, 
and what creed they held. It is like a new revelation. 
The text is profusely illuatrated with engravings, many of 
them of the very greatest value and significance. The 
Volume is one of the handsomest, as to paper, printing, and 
binding, that has ever issued from the American press. 


Wooed and Married, By Rosa Nanchetie Carey. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada; J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is a charming 
novel; a real, old-fashioned love-story; just the book to 
make the reader yeung again. The scene is laid in Eng- 
land, and the author is an Englishwoman. The heroines, 
Dym and Honor are natural, and original. Guy Chi- 
chester, the hero, is a noble fellew. Humphrey, honest 
Humphrey, is one we learn to love. The writer is new to 
us, though she seems to have written several novels before, 
among them, “ Nellie’s Memories,” and “Robert Ord's 
Atonement.” We hope to hear from heragain. The volume 
is neatly printed. Indeed, in this respect, this publishing 
firm, with hardly an exception, stands at the head of all 
its rivals. 

Improved Diary, or Marginal Indexed Book of Daily Record. 
Devised and Arranged by M. N. Lovell. Brie Publishing Com- 
pany, Brie, Pa.—This is really one of the most useful books 
of its kind we have ever seen. It is a daily record, pro- 
vided with marginal indexes, 80 arranged that any day of 
the year may be referred to at once, and the various sub- 
ject-matter recorded in it may be arranged for ready refer- 
ence, together with Calendars, Interest Tables, etc., etc. 
It is neatly bound in Russia leather, in pocket-book style. 

Complete Works of -Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens. 22 vols., 12 mo. 
Philada,: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The publication of a new 
novel, “‘Bertha’s Engagement,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
reminds us that her complete works are now published, 
uniform in size, type, and binding, by the house of T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. No one, forming a library, in which 
American fiction is represented, should be without these 
books. The set would be a charming present for a wife, 
sister, or betrothed. 

The Chevalier Casse-Cou. The Search for Ancestors. By 
Fortune du Boisgoby. 1 vol.,12 mo. New Yorh: R. M. Dewité. 
—tThis is the sequel to the “ Red Camelia,” noticed in our 
} February number. It is issued in the same tasteful style 
as its predecessor, and looks like a veritable product of the 
Paris press. It has evidently been translated by a French- 
; 








man into English ; however, not by an Englishman. 
Throstlethwaite. By Susan Worley. 1vol., 12mo. Philada : 

J. B. Lippincott & Oo.—This author made her mark, as a 

novelist, a few years ago, by the publication of “ Aileen 
Ferrers,” a story of more than usual merit. In the present 

fiction she shows an advance even on that one; in fact, 
“ Throstlethwaite” is one of the best novels cf the season. 

In Doors and Out. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol.,12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—A collection of short tales, by this 
favorite author, some of them originally published twenty 
years ago, the rest new. As a good judge, at our elbow, 
remarks, “Oliver Optic has no rival as a story-teller for the 
young.” The volume is illustrated. 

Cousin Caroline’s Wedding. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A well-told 
story, one of the best of Mrs. Wood's, published in a neat 

style, and yet sold for twenty-five cents. In fact, the pub- 
lications of this house, as a rule, are the cheapest and best 
of their kind in the country. 

Monfort Hall. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another capi- 
tal novel by the author of that very popular fiction, “ The 

Household of Bouverie.” It is handsomely printed, and 
bound in cloth, gilt. 

Married Beneath Him. By James Payne. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is by the author 
of “ Lost Sir Massingbred.” and is qnite up to even that 
powerful story. The volume is a handsome duedecimo, and 
is neatly bound. 

My Husband's First Love. By Mrs, Henry Wood. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers.—A new story by 
the author of “ East Lynn,” printed from advance sheets, It 

; is an octavo in paper covers, and costs only twenty-five cents. 
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OUR ARM-QHAIR,—MOTHEBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHATIR. 


For Firty Ceyts Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
“ Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either “ Christ- 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
of our, other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at_the mere cost of the paper and printing, which isa nomi- 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
five dollars, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’” has had, fur twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc., or W. J. CARLETON, 
No, 39 Park Row, New York. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. III.—Crovp, Broncnitis, on CaTARRE. 

Mothers should learn rather to avoid the causes that give 
rise to sickness in the nursery, than to attempt to treat the 
various maladies of her children when they do occur. Pre- 
vention is her province, and very much under her control, if 
thoughtful; while to cure comes under the cognizance of the 
educated and experienced physician. Therefore, mothers 
and especially nurses, should not be too self-reliant, and 
persuade themselves that they can assume the responsibility 
of cases, which, terminating fatally, produce a lasting and 
unhappy impress upon their minds, of neglect of duty to- 
ward the little ones, in not calling earlier for professional 
assistance. 

In urgent cases, however, and where the doctor cannot 
readily be had, a nauseating emetic of lobelia, tartar emetics 
er hive syrup, with a warm bath, followed by an active 
purgative, if needs be, can be resorted to by the mother, 
and will be generally approved of by the family physician, 
unless of homeopathic faith, and then aconite every quarter 
or half hour alone, or alternated with spongia or iodine, 
may be administered till relief is obtained, or the doctor 
arrives. There is no question but that many cases of true 
croup may be thus promptly arrested in the very incipiency 
of its attack. The emetic, and mereurial, and even bleeding 
treatment, with leeches and blisters to the throat, is still 
largely in vogue in true or inflammatory croup; but death 
so frequently ensues thereafter, that it remains a mooted 
question whether the disease or the treatment is the most 
destructive to life. 

BRONCHITIS, OR ACUTE INFLAMMATION OF THE BRONCHIAL 
Tuses.—Children of all agesare liable to bronchial catarrh, 
or “catarrhal fever,” an affection commencing with fever, 


before the return of the cough; the little patient becomes 
more lively, and sleeps with less interruption of the cough; 
but ag the disease declines, there is danger of intestinal in. 
flammation, as dysentery, which is rather to be attributed 
to the harsh treatment often instituted, than to the ordi. 
nary tendency of the disease. It must be conceded, how. 
ever, that there is a natural sympathy between the respi. 
ratory and alimentary passages, arising from identity of 
their structure, and to the susceptibility of inflammatory 
action from exposure to cold. 

When this disease attacks children of a scrofulous tem. 
perament, their upper lips are apt to swell during the pro- 
gress of the disease, (hence the suspicion of worms,) the 
skin becomes intensely hot, and if the disease is not speedily 
checked, hectic fever succeeds, denoting the existence of 
fatal pulmonary tuberculosis—consumption. 

Although infants never expectorate, as do adults, yet as 
soon as the inflammation producing the excess of mucous 
secretion in the b hial tubes subsides, the redundant 
effusion is speedily absorbed, as convalescence is fully estub- 
lished. Hence mothers need not be unnecessarily alarmed 
about this mucous rattling, neither is it necessary to vomit 
the child as often as is resorted to by some, through fear 
of it suffocating or choking up. 

In reference to treatment, the mother can only be advised 
to give her child an emetic in the very incipiency of the 
attack, to unload the stomach as well as the bronchial tubes 
during the act of vomiting; a purgative also, especially if 
the child has been eating quite hearty, and is rather con- 
stipated withal. By these agents the clogged system is un- 
loaded, the skin relaxed, the head relieved, fever abated, 
and a crisis is often reached, so that good nursing, and 
$ a light regimen, are all that is further required for a 

few days. 











PARLOR WORK. 

CRETONNE Emsrorpery.—A subscriber asks us for a de- 
scription of how to do what is called Cretonne Embroidery, 
to which we alluded, in one of our numbers last year, as so 
fashionable in Paris and London. 

French Cretonne, as all know, is remarkable for the beauty 
of its patterns, and for the bright-colored birds, flowers, and 
insects composing them. A great variety of patterns must 
be procured before commencing to cover chairs, sofa-cush- 
ions, screens, borderings, or for whatever the embroidery is 
destined. Dark satin (the sort called Turk’s satin) is selected 
for the foundation in preference to cloth; the ends of the 
piece are carefully whipped to prevent fraying, the satin 
is laid on a table, and the various pieces of cretonne com- 
posing the design are placed upon it. Graceful arrange- 
ment cannot be taught, but is learned by practice in com- 
bining color and objects in this work. The design being 
complete, it will require great care and some patience on 
the worker's part to baste it carefully with perfect smvoth- 
ness on the satin, All puckering or straining of the cre- 
tonne must especially be avoided; and as the chintz, even 








slight sleepiness, often discharges of mucus from the eyes, 
and frequent cough. If the disease is not arrested, soon a 
mucous rattling in the chest is discernable and may be 
heard at quite a distance from the couch. The skin, too, 


Q 





with delicate handling as possible in arranging and basting 
the design is to be recommended. The next or third stage 
is that of securing every part of the design permanently to 
the satin. There are three or four ways of doing this. The 








becomes very hot, and the pulse very rapid. When the } first and best is to follow the margin of the design with 
little sufferer cries after each fit of coughing, the pleura 1 very even and light button-hole stitch on the right sido 
is probably involved in the mischief. The lungs, too, fre- } with silk exactly matching the color in each part of the 





quently become involved, as indicated by rapid respiration, 
a dark color of the lips, and by frequent moaning. 

In fatal cases the ratling respiration is uninterrupted and § 
more crepatous, the pulse becomes more and more feeble, 
and more frequent; skin and extremities grow cold, face 
pale, and lips blue. 

In favorable cases, the rattling is not audible, except jnst 








design. This fastening is not intended to be noticed, and 
requires therefore both neatness and precision to execute 
it well. Some persons secure the chintz with a long em- 
broidery stitch, without the buttonhole edge, using floss 
silk in preference to the fine sewing silk. This mode of 
securing the pattern is showy and effective while fresh, but 
it soon wears rough and spoils the whole effect of the de 
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design, and at the best fs too heavy for beauty. Some, in 
place of all needlework, paste the design on the foundation 
satin or cloth, or glue it with some thin and very adhesive 
glue, But no other mode of fastening is either so secure 
or enduring. as the tedious but very fine button-holing. 
When every part of the design has been faztened to the 
satin, the basting- threads are cut and taken out in very 
small pieces ; todraw a long thread out would certainly mar 
the work, When all the basting-threads are removed, 
brush the work lightly with a soft brush; then lay face 
aownward on a soft and thick cloth, and cover with asmooth 
light linen or cotton towel. Over this spread a towel that 
has been wrung out in clear water—it ought to be almost 
dry—and press the work with a cool iron. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ka Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
; d MEATS. 


Beef Fillets with Vegetables.—Cut some rump-steak in slices 
half an inch thick; trim them all to the same size, in the 
shape of cutlets, and lard them finely and thickly with fat 
bacon. Lay them out, the larded side uppermost, into a 
baking-dish, and put in as much rich stock or gravy as will 
come up to, but not cover the larding. Cover the dish, and 
place it in the oven to braise gently for half an hour; then 
remove the cover, baste the fillets with the gravy, and let 
them remain uncovered in the oven, for the larding to take 
color. Take equal quantities of carrots and turnips, cut 
into the shape of small olives; parboil them, then toss them 
in butter, separately, until done. Melt a piece of butter in 
@sauce-pan, add a little flour, mix well, and put in as much 
of the gravy in which the fillets have been braized, as will 
make enough sauce, Stir well, add the vegetables, and, 
when hot, arrange them ona dish with the fillets, and serve. 

Boiled Fowls with Onion Sauce.—Place a couple of fowls, 
trussed for boiling, with an onion and a piece of butter in- 
side each, into a sauce-pan, with sufficient water and three 
ounces of butter, a couple of carrots, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, (parsley, thyme, and celery,) whole pepper and salt 
to taste. Let them boil slowly till done; about one hour. 
Serve with the sauce over them, and a circle of Brussels 
sprouts, plainly boiled in salted water, round them. 

DESSERTS. 

Little Saucer Puddings:—Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, three eggs, a teacupful 
of milk, butter, preserves of any kind. Mix the flour and 
sugar, beat the eggs, add them to the milk, and beat up 
with the flour and sugar. Well butter three saucers, half 
fill them, and bake in a quick oven about twenty minutes. 
Remove them from the saucers when cool enough, cut in 
half, and spread a thin layer of preserve between each half- 
Close them again, and serve. 

Potato Oroquettes—A Sweet Dish—Take some nicely-baked 
Potatoes, scoop out the mealy part, and mash it thoroughly 
smooth. Press it through a sieve, make it into a stiff paste, 
with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, powdered 
loaf-sugar, and raw eggs well beaten. Make it into cro- 
quettes by rolling portions in sifted bread-crumbs, and dip- 
ping them in white of egg, whipped toa snow. Fry them 
in plenty of lard or freeh butter. 

Suet Dumplings, with Currants —Scald a pint of new milk’ 
and let it grow cold; then stir into it half a pound of 

suet, two eggs, four ounces of cleaned currants, a 
little nutmeg, salt, two teaspoonfuls of powdered ginger, 
tnd flour sufficient to make the whole into a light paste. 
Form it into dumplings; flour them well outside; throw 
them into your sauce-pan, being careful that the water is boil. 
ing, and that they do not stick to the bottom. Boil one hour. 











CAKES. 

Hot Cross Buns.—Put two pounds of flour into a besin, and 
mix well with it six ounces of moist sugar and a little 
ground allspice. Mix two ounces of German yeast with 
half a pint of lukewarm milk. Make a hole in the centre 
of the flour, pour in the milk and yeast, and, with a wooden 
spoon, stir enough of the flour in to make it the thickness 
of cream; throw some of the flour over, then cover the! 
basin with a cloth, and set it in a warm place for about an 
hour andahalf. Melt the butter, but not to an oil, and 
stir it into the other ingredients, with enough warm milk 
to make the whole into a soft dough; then mould it into 
buns about the size of an egg. Place them on a tin, in rows 
three inches apart; set them in a warm place until they 
have risen to double the size, put them into a brisk oven, 
and, just before they are done, wash them over with a little 
milk. They will take about twenty minutes to bake. 


Pancakes.—Take six eggs, break them separately into a 
cup, to ascertain that they are fresh; put them intoa basin, 
whisk them well, then add half a pound of flour and half a 
teaspoonful of salt, Beat to a perfectly smooth batter, then 
add sufficient milk to make it the consistency of thick 
cream. Place a small frying-pan on the fire, and when 
quite hot, put in a piece of butter or lard. When it is 
nearly boiling, pour in about half a teacupful of batter, or 
rather more, according to the size of the pan. Fry it until 
it is of a delicate brown, then turn it carefully with a slice, 
and when brown on the other side, sprinkle some pounded 
sugar over it. Take it out with tho slice, and place *’ ona 
dish before the fire. Proceed in like manner until suffi- 
cient are cooked for a dish. Serve immediately. Never 
place one pancake upon another. Lemon-juice and sugar, 
or jam, are served with pancakes. 


Tipsy Cake.—Slice a shilling sponge-cake, and cover with 
raspberry jam; lay in a dish, and soak in sherry. When 
the wine is soaked into the cake, pour a good custard over 
it. If an elaborate cake is wanted, a whipped cream should 
be put over it, and ‘garnished with strips of red currant 
jelly. If otherwise, a few ratafias, and hundreds and thou- 
sands may be placed over it. For the whip, allow to a pint 
of cream, three ounces of pounded sugar, one glass of sherry, 
the rind of half a lemon, and the white of an egg. Rub the 
lemon with the sugar, and pound the sugar until fine. 
Beat the white of the egg until quite stiff, put the cream 
into a basin, with the sugar, wine, and beaten egg, and whip 
it toa froth. This should be made in a cool place, the day 
before it is wanted. 


DRINKS, ETC., FOR INVALIDS. 

Flax-seed Tea.—Pour two teacupfuls of boiling water over 
two tabl fuls of ung d flaxseed. Cover the vessel, 
and stand it in a warm place until mucilage is formed. Be 
careful to keep it closely covered, as it soon becomes stringy 
if exposed to the air. When sweetened, and flavored with 
lemon-juice, it isa very palatable drink. The lemon-juice 
should be scalded, 


Gum Arabic Water —Pour a pint of boiling water over two 
tablespoonfuls of gum arabic; add lemon-juice and sugar to 
the taste. Stand it away to get cold. 








FASHIONS FOR MAROH. 

Fia. 1.—Watkine Dress or Gray-Brve S1tx.—The ca- 
saque is of black silk, made quite deep, close fitting to the 
figure, and trimmed with two rows of black guipure lace, 
Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed with pink roses and gray 
feather. 

Fie. 11.—Hovse-Dress or Licnt Camet’s-Harr.—The 
plain under-skirt is of gray, striped with blue. The over 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 





dress and basque is of all gray, cut in deep scallops at the 
edge, and looped with blue cords and tassels. The sleeves 
are of the material of the over-skirt. 

Fig. 11.—CarriaGe-Dress, or SAPPHIRE-BLUE SILK.—The 
skirt is of plain blue, trimmed with one ruffle, and three 
deep puffs. The apron-front is of soft twilled silk, of a 
darker shade of blue, plaided a light-blue, This apron- 
front has three ruffles, of the plain-blue silk. The waist 
is of the dark twilled silk, and the sleeves of the lighter 
color, Bonnet of dark-blue felt, trimmed with light-blue 
feathers. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovse-Dress, with 4 Buack SiLK UNDER-8KIRT, 
made long, and flounced at the back. The front has one 
deep kilt-plaited ruffle, headed by a bias-band of silk. The 
over-dress is of ecru-colored foulard, edged with an ecru 
embroidery. It is made in Polonaise, and is draped at the 
back with wide cardinal-colored ribbons. Narrower rib- 
bons, of the same color, trims the apron-front, the neck, 
and sleeves, 

Fic. v.—WALKING-Dress oF AMBER-COLORED PonGEE, 
trimmed with biue and white bands of bias silk. The man- 
tle is of black net, covered with braid and black guipure 
insertion, is edged with black guipure lace. The sleeves 
are long and square. White felt bonnet, trimmed with soft 
amber-colored eilk, bound with black velvet, and having a 
large red rose in front. 

Fic. v1.—MAnt Lr oF Licut-Gray CLoru, made quite deep, 
with the sleeves cut in the mantle, like the Chinese sleeves. 
It is trimmed with a heavy, knotted fringe, headed by wide 
braid, with narrower braid and fancy buttons up the front. 
Gray felt hat and feathers, with pink roses in front. 

Fig. vir.—Opera on Eventne Cioak, of white cashmere, 
richly embroidered in white silk and gold thread, with a 
heavy fringe of white and gold. 

Fie, virt.—W a.kinG-Dress or PLaip CaMeEt’s-Harr, over 
a dark-brown silk skirt. The sleeves and back of the jacket 
are of dark-brown. The over-skirt is of a plaid, of two 
shades of brown, the lighter being almost an ecru color. It 


is edged with a ruffle of silk, of the lighter color, and has a- 


large bow at the back, of the same color. Hat of ecru- 
colored felt, trimmed with brown leaves. 

Fie. rx.—CarriaGe-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
velvet, with a ruffle at the bottom. The over-dress is of 
dark-blue and gray plaid twilled silk, made quite long on 
the left side, and sbort on the right side; trimmed with a 
ruffle of gray silk, headed by four rows of wide braid. The 
small, jaunty mantle is of white cloth, with a black velvet 
trimming below it, to represent a second mantle. It is 
trimmed with wide braid. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with 
black velvet, gray feathers, and convolvulus in the face. 

Fic. x.—Dness or Back VELVETEEN, For A LITTLE 
Gieu.—The skirt and deep jacket are trimmed with rows 
of braid. Black velvet hat, with pink feathers. 

Fios. xt. AnD x1t.—WareERr-Proor C1Loak, of a new pat- 
tern, which has just come out in Paris, and is called there 
the “Capote Mobile.” We give it as peculiarly suitable for 
this March weather. It is made of cloth of medium tex- 
ture, lined with twilled silk; but it can also be made of 
reversible cloth, or of cloth lined with plush. The first 
figure illustrates the front view of the cloak, with a corner 
buttoned back to show the lining. It is double-breasted, 
and the collar buttons back with revers. There are large 
envelope pockets at each side, and a small pocket of the 
same form on each cuff. The second figure illustrates the 
manner in which the back is arranged. It is full, and is 
confined at the waist with a movable band; that is to say, 
the buttons are sewn on the plaits of the water-proof, and 
the bands are buttoned to them. The buttons are horn, to 
match the cloth in color; and the bindiug round the 
pookets, cuffs, and band, is braid, likewise assimilating in 
color with the cloth. The skirt is drap cachemire, trimmed 





with faille plaitings of a lighter shade of the same color, 
It is bordered with @ cross-cut flounce, edged and headed 
with @ plaiting, This trimming is repeated three times 
upon the skirt. 

Genzrst Remapxs—The cold has prevented anything 
new appearing in the make of dresses, sacques, bonnets, etc, 
We have only hints and peeps in advance. Skirts are made 
still more clinging, those for full dress elaborately trimmed 
whilst all street costume seems to be growing plainer. One 
large pocket is almost always put on the left side, the very 
tight skirt making it impossible to use a pocket inserted in 
the dress. All trains are cut narrow, and pointed in the 
middle; and when there is a looped-up tunic, it is so com- 
plicated that it is utterly impossible to describe. The cuirass 
bodices are still the favorites; they are made longer than 
they were three months ago, and waists are elongated in 
such a manner, that all arrangements of petticoats are en- 
tirely altered. The art of the dressmaker lies in making 
the basque fit smoothly, but not too tightly. The figure 
is not compressed, but the outlines are clearly defined. 
Very often the cuirass extends at least two-eighths of a 
yard below the waist all round, and it should lie without 
any fullness over the hips and tournure. 

SLEEVEs are made to match the skirt, and contrasting 
with the bodice; but the sleeves that are made of two ma- 
terials are the newest. For morning wear, sleeves are cut 
exceedingly narrow ; and for demi-toilet they rarely reach 
below the elbow. They are then turned up with lace, and 
a flower is added‘at the bend of the arm. 

The close-fitting Polonaise, with waist and skirt cut in 
one, is the newest style sent out by the best French dress- 
makers. It has more the effect of a gentleman's overcoat 
than anything we can compare it to. There is no drapery, 
and no trimming but a binding, ora cord and buttons. 
For the warmer weather, it is probable that this plain, close- 
fitting garment will give place to a loose, or half-tight 
fitting sacque, made in various styles. The sleeves of the 
Polonaise habits are often without cuffs, the lower part of 
the sleeve only flaring over the hand. 

Twe Lance MANTLE, fur-lined or warmly wadded, are 
still worn ; but they will be modified in size as the spring ad- 
vances, though worn larger and looser than a year or 80 ago. 

Bonnets are still of all shapes, that may prove becoming. 
The round, flaring auriole brim, the sharp poke-bonnet, 
and the baby capote, are all worn. The latter sets closely 
around the face, has a soft crown, and it is prophesied that 
it will be popular. By next month there will be some- 
thing new. 

Ecru Lace is very much worn. It is principally used 
two rows sewn together, as a small scarf for the neck, and 
to trim more dressy bonnets. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Girt’s Dress or Two SHapes or Gra 
Monarr.—The under-dress is quite plain; the upper one is 
drawn back by strings, and is prettily looped. The jacket 
is of the same material, fitting quite close to the figure. 

Fie. 1.—Lirr.e Girt’s Dress or Two Suapes or BLvE 
Pian CasHMERE.—The coat is of white cloth, with a fine 
blue plaid over it. Dark-blue felt hat. 

Fie. m1.—Youne Griru’s Dress or Camet’s-Hair OF A 
CHEstTNUT-BRoWN, PLAIDED WITH A LiGHTER-BrowN—The 
lower-skirt is quite plain. The upper-skirt has an apron- 
front, and is draped at the back. The jacket is of dark- 
brown cloth, trimmed with rows of braid. Brown felt hat, 
with feathers of the lighter shade. 

Fig. rv.—Cu1p’s Dress or Waite Pique.—The coat is of 
heavy, white cloth, trimmed with white braid. White felt 
hat, trimmed with white satin ribbon. 
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